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PREFACE 


HE main theme of these Lectures is given 

with sufficient accuracy in the title of this 

book. The Faith of the Cross is taken as equiv- 

alent to all we mean, or ought to mean, by 

Christianity. To make this meaning clear, 

and to justify it as alone answering to, and 

expressing, the plan and purpose of Jesus Christ, 

applied and interpreted by the Apostles and the 
Apostolic Church, is my whole aim. 

In their present form, these lectures mark 
what I hope may be called a growing appre- 
hension on my part of this great subject. They 
had their origin in a series of addresses given 
in Trinity Church, Boston, in Lent, 1911. The 
next year the same material was used as basis 
for another Lenten course in Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia. As now published, they 
represent the same main theme and the same 
sequence of ideas, enlarged and elaborated to 
meet, to the best of my ability, the opportuni- 
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ties and exigencies of the Bishop Paddock 
Lectureship in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, to which I was appointed in 
1914. 

When I began five years ago to think along the 
line followed in these lectures, the Crucialty 
of the Cross, as Dr. Forsyth has put it, came 
to me with something of the excitement of a 
new discovery. I was startled to find how the 
Cross had shrunk into the background of con- 
temporary theological and apologetic writing; 
how it had become almost the fixed habit of 
the modern Christian mind (if indeed it may be 
called still Christian) to minimize or disregard 
the Cross in urging on the world Christ’s claim 
of Lordship. If there is nothing original or 
striking in these Lectures; if they cast no new 
light on vexed questions of New Testament 
criticism, or of Apostolic faith and life, at least 
I have been myself a learner while I have tried 
to teach. The path which I have trodden has 
been so surely a way of light for my own feet 
that I dare to hope it may prove so to some who 
have heard, or who may chance to read my 
words. 
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In any case the subject is a timely one. The 
place of the Cross in Christianity is pressing on 
every Christian conscience in these days with a 
keen insistence which will not be denied The 
dreadful and devastating War in Europe marks 
the parting of the ways. It forces us as Chris- 
tians to ask ourselves what spirit we are of. 
The Cross is once more playing its familiar 
part as a divider and a judge of human ideas and 
ideals. Certain political and moral creeds and 
codes have been loudly and insistently put 
forward in justification of war in general, and 
of this War in particular. We have been told, 
for instance, that national aggrandizement is 
the highest political ideal; that war is a moral 
obligation; that personal and social morality 
can never be political; that the individual is 
responsible only for himself. These and simi- 
lar doctrines are urged by those who still call 
themselves Christians. They are urged not 
only with strong conviction and with plausible 
audacity, but even with religious fervor. No 
doubt “Christianity”? may be so taught — in 
Germany and elsewhere — as to make room for 
them. But they are utterly repugnant to the 
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Faith of the Cross. Judged by it, they stand 
out in naked clearness as undiluted paganism; 
as the very essence of that moral and religious 
system which the Cross was reared to discredit 
and destroy. 

In this connection it is pertinent to quote once 
more those familiar words of Heinrich Heine, 
the German Jew, who died in 1856. 

“Christianity — and this is its highest merit 
— has in some degree softened, but it could not 
destroy, that brutal German joy of baitle. 
When once the taming talisman, the Cross, 
breaks in two, the savagery of the old fighters, 
the senseless Berserker fury of which the north- 
ern poets sing and say so much, will flash up 
anew. That talisman is decayed, and the day 
will come when it will piteously collapse. Then 
the old stone gods will rise from the silent 
ruins, and rub the dust of a thousand years 
from their eyes. Thor, with his great hammer, 
will at last spring up, and shatter to bits the 
Gothic cathedrals.” 

This war will not have been in vain if as a 
direct result it becomes patent to all that, 
whether for good or ill, for our salvation or for 
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our condemnation, nothing is truly Christian 
except the Cross, and that which bears quite 
unmistakably its mark. 

The publication of this book has been delayed 
through press of other work. As it is, very 
much in the way of needed revision has been 
left undone. My grateful thanks for helpful 
criticism and suggestions are due to the Rev. 
H. E. W. Fosbroke, D.D., of the ‘Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, to the Rev. 
Dickinson Miller, D.D., of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and to the Rev. J 
Neville Figgis, Litt.D., of Mirfield, England; 
also to the Rev. A. J. Arnold and to the Rev. J. 
A. Richardson, for their faithful and careful 
help in preparing my pages for the press. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
December, 1915. 
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THE FAITH OF THE CROSS 


I 
THE SECRET OF THE CROSS 


For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through 
ws wisdom knew not God, tt was God’s good pleasure 
through the foolishness of the preaching to save them 
that believe. Seeing that Jews ask for signs, and Greeks 
seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gentiles foolishness; 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 


I Cor. i, 21-24. 


HERE is a very radical! philosophy under- 
lying this famous and fervent evangelical 
appeal, and it is this underlying philosophy of 
the Apostle that I want to make my starting 
point. 

Let me say at once that my whole purpose in 
these lectures is exposition in the most literal 
sense. My intention is neither to restate nor 

1 I mean the word radical to be taken literally. I mean a 
philosophy that really reaches to the roots of things. Much 
modern so-called radicalism in philosophy reminds one of the 
violent scattering about of harmless, necessary turf by ill-directed 
golf sticks. It takes a spade to turn up soil, and certainly our 
current writers on religion are not preéminent for patient digging. 


The simplicity of Apostolic teaching blinds our eyes to its extraor- 


dinary depth. 
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to reform Apostolic doctrine, but simply to 
rehearse it. I am convinced that the greatest 
religious need of our day is that the Gospel of 
Christ be made, as some one has lately put it, 
not palatable, but only plain. 

So I am concerned with S. Paul’s philosophy 
of revelation, not at all primarily for its own 
sake, but because, without his philosophy of 
revelation, we shall never reach the content of 
revelation as he conceives and teaches it. We 
need his philosophy as the key to his religion. 

It may at once occur to you that S. Paul 
says nothing of his own philosophy and very 
little of other people’s, save to deride it. More- 
over I willingly admit that it is dangerous busi- 
ness to traffic in the psychology of an Apostle. 
Still it is one thing to read into another’s mind 
something which, though actively present in 
our own, is really contradictory to his: it is 
quite a different thing to read out from another’s 
mind those implications which are necessary 
to make the process of his thought complete. 
The one procedure is as praiseworthy as the 
other is pernicious. 

It is no slur upon philosophy to say that it 
tends always to become presupposition. In- 
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deed, no philosophy is genuine philosophy till 
it has become so. Habits of the mind are pre- 
cisely similar to, as indeed they are concomi- 
tant with, habits of the body. Just as bodily 
activities or movements become definable and 
accurate in so far as they have become habitual, 
so do convictions and first principles become 
clear and unmistakable only when they attain 
the high rank of unquestioned presuppositions, 
not spoken of, not argued for, but so deeply 
embedded in the fabric of the life that thoughts, 
words, and deeds fall almost instinctively under 
their control and sanction. It is precisely that 
part of a man’s philosophy of which he seldom 
speaks or thinks, of which most of the time he 
is unconscious, which can be most readily iden- 
tified and safely certified as really his. If we 
resist the vulgar temptation of exploiting our 
*‘modernism”’ at S. Paul’s expense, we may be 
hopeful of reaching a sufficiently correct result.! 

What, then, is S. Paul’s philosophy of faith 
in the Cross of Christ? To put it somewhat 

1 For an illuminating treatment of the control exercised 
over thought by unconscious presuppositions, and of the need 
of recognizing and analyzing our presuppositions in reaching a 


just estimate of the value of any argument, see R. C. Moberly: 
Ministerral Priesthood, London, 1897, Preface. | 
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differently (for I am particularly anxious not 
to be led away into technical abstractions), just 
how, and why, in S. Paul’s view, does a man 
come to be persuaded — just how, and why, 
has any man ever come to be persuaded — that 
in Christ crucified — surely, by itself, a hopeless 
and depressing spectacle — is clearly and com- 
pellingly revealed the final word of Divine wis- 
dom, and the ultimate act of Divine power? 

I began by saying that S. Paul’s philosophy 
underlies his gospel. Let me try to demon- 
strate my thesis, by sketching his familiar 
Gospel in such bare outlines that its supports 
and underpinnings will become immediately 
evident; that his presuppositions will emerge 
into the somewhat obscure light of our spiritual 
day. 

He preaches the Cross, or rather he holds it 
up that it may preach itself, in three chief 
aspects — as a revelation, as a mystery, and 
as a judgment. 


I 


First, as a Revelation. We may take this 
word in this context quite simply, at its full 
face value. In the Cross is given, freely and 
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fully, God’s remedy for man’s spiritual igno- 
rance and impotence. Nothing else or less had 
ever prevailed, or, in the nature of the case, 
could prevail, to make God’s light shine clear 
in human darkness, and His strength energize 
in human weakness. But the Cross is compe- 
tent to do it, for all in all. 

On the one hand, the Cross brings God’s wis- 
dom to man’s ignorance. In spite of incessant 
seeking and indefinite experiment, the relics 
and memories of which lie thickly strewn all 
down the track of human history, mankind had 
failed to know at the very crucial point of 
knowledge. The net result of all his seeking 
was nothing better than agnosticism. “‘The 
world by its wisdom knew not God.” 

Pause here long enough to notice one emerg- 
ing thesis of S. Paul’s philosophy. Religious 
agnosticism signifies for him a wholly unnatural 
and unnecessary blight, a fatal spiritual dis- 
ability, which somehow has been acquired by 
humanity at large. It is not a mere failure at 
the finish, but a complete breakdown at the 
outset, of human thought. Not to know God 
means that nothing at all is either known or 
knowable. With God unknown, investigation 
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has no data, experiment no law, thought no 
material to deal with, wisdom no sure content. 
Reason itself is left hanging in mid air without 
either premise or conclusion. It is not at all 
a case of triumphant progress, halted for a 
time by the most difficult and subtle of all 
problems. Agnosticism is man’s confession of 
complete mental and _ spiritual bankruptcy. 
The whole machine is out of gear and off the 
track, motionless and helpless. The world for 
all its wisdom knew not God — therefore the 
world knew nothing. 

This point of view is no less certainly essen- 
tial to the whole body of Apostolic doctrine 
than it is directly contrary to the most cher- 
ished convictions of our modern age. Religious 
agnosticism, in our thought of it, brings with it 
no sort of intellectual reproach, or even of 
emotional regret. It does not even disable our 
religion. On the authority of very eminent 
philosophers one can be thoroughly religious 
without knowing anything of God.t_ As Tyrrell 
puts it, “The term ‘religiosity,’ which is 
coming into vogue to express ‘the one thing 
needful’ that remains when religion has been 

1 Albrecht Ritschl and William James, for example. 
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purified of all doctrinal and institutional accre- 
tions, stands for a mere sentiment, for the sense 
of our unsatisfied need. Religion is thus re- 
duced to the religious need. Every response 
to that need is an impertinence. We are to 
ask, seek, and knock, but never to find, receive, 
or enter. The religious idea ... is to pro- 
duce nothing. The moment a green shoot ap- 
pears it is to be shorn close to the ground.” ! 
‘Thus religion is reduced in common thought 
to a thing of private judgment, a matter of 
temperament. And men cheerfully acquiesce 
in the reduction. No one knows, so any one 
may guess. That is the beauty of the situa- 
tion. If the world by its wisdom knows not 
God, it shows how sane and broad and trust- 
worthy the wisdom of the world has been and 
is; how ready it is to recognize its limita- 
tions. 

I note this acute contrast, not to debate it, 
but to remind you that S. Paul’s view of ag- 
nosticism, whether right or wrong, is at any 
rate essential to his doctrine of the Cross. The 
whole fabric falls to pieces if this foundation 


1 Tyrrell: Christianity at the Cross Roads, London, 1909, 
page 231. 
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is removed. Agnosticism is to him an incur- 
able evil, oppressing men, crying aloud to 
heaven; the actuating motive of the Divine 
compassion. Men not knowing God were per- 
ishing in blindness. Christ died to give them 
light that they might know. That, then, is 
the first aspect of the revelation of the Cross. 
To meet and remedy the world’s agnosticism, 
Christ crucified makes manifest God’s wisdom. 

And then equally as revelation, the Cross 
cures man’s mental and spiritual impotence. 
The light is the life of men. For impotence 
always follows hard on ignorance. ‘“‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” Knowl- 
edge makes action possible in that it sets 
motives free. With no sure ideal there can 
be no devoted effort. Without a goal, there 
can be no such thing as progress. Amid shift- 
ing standards and varying creeds and distracted 
counsels, there is left for men only a yielding 
to the impulse of the moment, a submitting to 
the sway of sense and passion, a final yielding 
up of life in dull and dark despair. 

So flashed the revelation of Christ crucified 
over a hopeless and a helpless world. Through 
and in Him is made available freely and fully 
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for every man in every need, God’s own un- 
searchable wisdom, God’s own creative and 
recreative power. That is the first aspect of 
the Cross in the preaching of S. Paul — an all- 
sufficient revelation — leaving nothing to be 
desired, leaving no one, and no need, un- 
satisfied. 


IT 


And yet this very revelation is no less cer- 
tainly a baffling mystery, a hidden secret. 
Almost nobody appreciates it or accepts it. 
The crowds go by it all quite blindly, seeing no 
trace of light, no sign of power. 

The experts in religion are the very ones who 
lead the general refusal. The Jews, alone of 
men, had built their faith on God, as free 
creative Will, as self-moved sovereign Lord. 
Puzzled by no subtleties of speculation, ham- 
pered by no materialistic or mechanical philoso- 
phies, they were, by the very habit of their 
faith, expectant of redemption, of rescue, of a 
strong right arm, of an unfailing mercy. But 
the Jews saw in the Cross nothing but a scandal. 

‘And the Greeks are equally against him. 
They in their turn were expert in appraising 
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wisdom. They had a great tradition of tireless 
seeking, of acute and fearless questioning. 
With unrivalled energy and subtlety they had 
pierced below all seeming and appearance; in- 
terrogating life and death and immortality; 
criticizing traditions, creeds, and cults; assert- 
ing the Divine prerogative of man to have his 
reason satisfied by the Divinity that claims 
him. And the Greeks, with their keen and 
trained appetite for wisdom, had but to glance 
at the revelation of the Cross and know it to 
be foolishness. The Apostle sees all this; sees 
his vaunted revelation put aside and scorned; 
hears it set down by the general chorus of ob- 
servers as no revelation, as meaning nothing, 
and as helping no one — an offensive scandal, 
a foolish fancy. Yet none the less he holds his 
point. It is the full, perfect revelation for the 
whole world from the One God. 

Here, indeed, is an adventurous philosophy 
which will bear examination. There is, of 
course, no sort of question of his full and un- 
reserved monotheism. For him, at least, God 
still means God. God is no carpenter or 


1 It seems probable that most of the confusion and impotence 
of modern thought comes from the loss or lack of any adequate 
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mechanical contriver, doing the best he can 
with intractable material. God’s wisdom is 
as inclusive and compelling in the sphere of 
truth as His power is controlling and creative 
in the realm of will. By the major premise 
of his Jewish faith, error in the Godhead is 
as inadmissible as weakness. And yet for all 
his faith in the one Lord of all, he delib- 
erately contemplates the amazing fact that 
God’s revelation, of ultimate authority and 
of binding obligation, should be discarded and 
disowned by the vast and confident majority 
of those to whom it is addressed, for whose 
succor and salvation it is given. He holds, 
as the illuminating centre of his world philo- 
sophy, that God can show Himself to the very 
eyes of men and not be recognized, can come 


idea of God. The passionate accusation of a modern English 
poet against such current shallowness and insincerity has much 
to justify it: 


‘The inbred fault and meanness of the time 
In art, in thought, in polity, in trade, 
I charge directly to the ruined will 
That neither takes nor leaves the Omnipotent 
Creator, the Immortal soul of man, 
Heaven, Hell, the Cross of Christ, and all that once 
Was great in Christendom, when God meant God.” 


— John Davidson: Mammon and his Message, page 50. 
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into tangible contact with His own and be 
rejected.1 
Now this idea of God is of course highly 
controversial. It is open to any one to take 
violent issue with it. And as a matter of fact, 
most of those religious movements, originating 
either before or since the birth of Christ, which 
we with studied ambiguity call “non-Christian 
faiths,” are built upon one or other of its con- 
tradictories. But whether we accept it or 
reject it, we must admit that this type of 
theism is tremendously dynamic. It is big 
with consequences for thought and for religion. 
In any historical, or, indeed, any conceivable 
religious system, it is after all the idea of God 
involved which is the germinating seed of the 
whole growth, the pregnant cause and explana- 
tion of each item of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. So with S. Paul. His theism is the 
integrating root of all his faith. From this as 
root, spring with a wonderful fertility, doc- 
trines and definitions, methods and modes of 


1 Much useful matter, bearing upon the intense and violent 
contrast between the God of pure reason and the God of Chris- 
tian worship will be found in W. E. Hocking: The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience, New Haven, 1912. See especially 
Chapter XXIV. 
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worship, rules and requirements of discipline. 
Grounding on it, in the crucial case before us, 
S. Paul erects his doctrine of the Cross. It is 
the supreme instance of the inevitable law. 
Every word and act of revelation is conditioned 
and conditional. Itis a challenge, an opportu- 
nity, a mystery. It is not self-evident or self- 
evidencing. As it grows clearer, brighter, 
stronger, the pressure is more poignant, the 
opportunity more critical. But it still follows 
its own law. The Cross of Christ, just because 
it is all truth and power, is the great secret of the 
universe, the crowning consummating mystery. 


iil 


And then one final step completes the whole. 
Not only is there mystery at the heart of 
revelation, a secrecy about God’s presence — 
even when most real and personal — there is 
also judgment. For the secret of the Cross is 
not abstruse nor difficult, the despair of most, 
the privilege of few. A key is needed, but the 
key is presumed to be ready in each hand. 
The reading of the mystery of Calvary is as- 
sumed to be the one universal prerogative of 
human nature. It is easily within the compass 
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of each child who has not thrown away his 
birthright. Hence, not to see, not to accept, 
is to be judged. When eyes are blind in the 
blazing light of day it does not mean that an 
eclipse has happened, but that sight has gone. 
So men who count the Cross a scandal or a 
folly are proved to have lost, for the time at 
least, the capacity of spiritual vision. ‘The 
Cross, for all who do not read its secret rightly, 
becomes a judgment. 


Now all this hangs together. This gospel of 
S. Paul’s is something far more than a passion- 
ate preaching of a Divine sacrifice of love. It 
is an articulate philosophy, and the philoso- 
phy which is silently assumed supports and 
underlies the Gospel which is preached, and 
gives it its credentials and its permanent claim 
to credence. 

Now my purpose is not controversial. I am 
trying to elucidate the point, not to magnify 
the power, of the Apostle’s thought. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that philosophers are 
moulded, and philosophies assimilated, at least 
in large measure, in the cradle and the nursery — 
where in point of fact all the chief issues of the 
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later life are very likely to be settled. In any 
case differences in philosophic outlook are pri- 
mary rather than derived; expressive and 
necessary signs of differences in character or 
temperament rather than contradictory con- 
clusions drawn from identical premises and 
data. Was John the Baptist’s mission from 
heaven or from earth? Did Christ cast out 
devils by Beelzebub or by the Holy Spirit? 
These are questions which can never be an- 
swered, aS we say, upon the evidence. For 
the very evidence which moves us one way or 
the other depends entirely upon what each one 
may happen to know or think or feel as to the 
native air of earth or heaven, or as to the Holy 
Spirit and Beelzebub. So there is no need, be- 
cause there is no possibility, of demonstrating 
whether S. Paul is right in his idea of revela- 
tion. But there is need —and a very easy 
way — of showing that S. Paul’s idea, whether 
true or false, is wholly Christian, while all its 
opposites and rivals are fundamentally un- 
Christian. For his point of view is identical 
with that of Christ Himself. 

With singular, and as I must think wholly 
indefensible blindness and perversity, it has 


& 
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become the fashion to call Christ’s teaching un- 
philosophic and undogmatic. The proposition 
is on the face of it so absurd that one can find 
reasonable explanation for it only on the sup- 
position that a complete mental collapse or a 
violent irrational aversion has overtaken those 
who put it forth. Surely nowhere in all 
recorded history has there ever been set forth 
dogmatic teaching in religion so clear, so over- 
whelming, so immensely disputable and con- 
troversial as that which is recorded in the 
Gospels. That some of the acutest of our 
modern minds should fail to recognize it is 
one of the most serious and distressing symp- 
toms of these later days. By a strange mock- 
ery of reverence, the modern mind thinks to 
do Christ homage, to maintain and certify His 
credibility, by fastening its views on Him, so 
that whatever happens it may whole-heartedly 
agree with Him. And this unworthy and ig- 
noble process is seriously dignified by such 
terms as “‘historical’’ and “‘scientific.”’ Surely 
the elders of the people, both the Chief Priests 
and the Scribes, who railed at Him and cruci- 
fied Him on the count of blasphemy, dealt much 
more fairly with Him. They, at least, gave 
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Him credit for saying what He meant, and 
meaning what He said. They saw the point, 
and did not like it, and were not afraid to say 
so. That attitude of mind has at least the 
elements of genuine science and true history. 

And Jesus Christ, as religious teacher and 
philosopher, stands precisely where His Apos- 
tolic servant stands. He is clearly committed 
to the identical presuppositions. We can choose 
our texts or illustrations almost at random. A 
general reference to the parables would serve. 
The classic instance, perhaps, would be the 
story of the sower, which you will remember 
is really the story of the way in which harvest 
depends entirely on soil. God Himself is pic- 
tured as securing a harvest from only a quarter 
of the area He plants. Then there is one preg- 
nant saying, which lies very close to our pur- 
pose; it is the Master’s great word when he 
dined at Levi’s house. It is common to all 
synoptists with a minimum of verbal varia- 
tion. S. Mark reports it thus: “They that 
are whole have no need of a physician, but they 
that are sick. I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners.” Note how exactly parallel the 
thought is with that of the Apostle; how as 
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you interrogate and investigate the words, fol- 
lowing them back to the presuppositions from 
which they spring, following them on to their 
inevitable inferences, you lay bare the same 
articulation of the same ideas which were found 
controlling the mind of the Apostle. There is 
first the assertion of a revelation come through 
Him to men. And revelation is conceived in 
the same terms as remedy or cure for what 
were else incurable and irremediable. Sinners 
are sick; sickness means that some machinery 
is broken down, that some organs are not func- 
tioning. And He can cure infallibly and unre- 
servedly. Given any spiritual sickness, He is 
here to save and to restore. But His presence 
for all its immeasurable potency is none the 
less contingent and reserved. It waits to be 
detected. It demands the prerequisite of faith, 
the sense of need, the willingness to trust. 
After all He is a physician, and a physician deals 
only with the sick. They that are whole have 
no need, and He, on His side, has nothing He 
can do for them. And yet it all means judg- 
ment. It belongs to the physician, not to the 
patient, to diagnose the symptoms. ‘The Good 
Physician knows all men to be sick and to need 
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cure. “If ye were blind, then indeed ye should 
have no sin; but now ye say we see, therefore 
your sin remaineth.”’ 

So S. Paul’s philosophy of revelation is not 
only perfectly coherent, but it is also un- 
questionably Christian. All men everywhere, 
though doubtless children of their Father, are 
by their own fault, in desperately evil case, 
with the way of knowledge lost and the source 
of power gone. God moves forth to rescue, 
perfectly adjusting means to end, fully and 
freely giving and supplying light in the dark- 
ness, life for the sickness, of His children. Yet 
great as is the need, complete as is the satis- 
faction offered, there is not the least reduc- 
tion of man’s full responsibility. There is no 
relaxation of the inmost law of love, that al- 
though slaves and stars may be coerced, chil- 
dren must be drawn. Love’s revelation is 
eternally love’s secret. Therefore the final 
word of love involves a judgment. Love, lov- 
ing to the end, that is to its limit, is still nothing 
else than love. Love completely manifested, 
in unreserved abandon, still may meet no 
answer, may extract no whisper of response. 
There is no a priori ground or theological 
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reason why even a remnant should be saved. 
But whatever happens, love has not failed, 
though man is judged. Revelation implies re- 
sponsibility, and responsibility, as it is co- 
extensive and co-terminous with human life, 
so it is forever the key to human destiny. 
Revelation, in proportion to its fullness and 
finality, brings every man who has oppor- 
tunity of knowing and accepting it, to the bar 
of his full and final judgment. 

These, then, are the foundations of belief on 
which S. Paul bases his Gospel of the Cross. 
These are the presuppositions in his mind, 
vitalized by the emotions of his faith, rein- 
forced by his personal experience, and now 
established as the very warp and woof of 
mental habit. And only in the light of these 
presuppositions as to God and His dealings 
with His children, only with a firm, sincere, and 
sympathetic grasp of them, can we recognize 
or realize the preaching of the Cross. That is 
my present point; the point at which this pre- 
liminary discussion ends. 

One final word may help to set this first lec- 
ture in its context. I take it that my office as 
Lecturer on this Foundation at this Seminary 
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is not to commend the Christian life to those 
who are not as yet disciples, nor to defend the 
Christian faith for the help of those distressed 
by doubt, but rather to bear a little part, if 
God so please, in making clear the mind of Christ 
to those whom He has of His great mercy called 
into His priesthood, and who in the humble 
faith of a realized vocation have answered to 
His call. I have often been struck with the 
intense and provocative significance of those 
frequent questions — many of them left un- 
answered — which our Lord put to His Apostles 
in the process of their training. One of those 
questions has a special pertinence for us. “‘ Who, 
then,’ asks the chief Shepherd of His under- 
shepherds, “‘who, then, is that faithful and 
wise steward whom the Lord shall make ruler 
over His household to give them their portion 
of meat in due season?”’ You will see quite 
clearly that the implied concern is not at all 
lest the demand for meat shall cease or the 
supply run out, but only lest His personal 
agents, appointed to distribute, shall fail to 
meet promptly and fully each request for food, 
or shall give something other than what the 
Master has provided; stones, perhaps, for 
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bread, or serpents for fishes. As S. Paul notes 
elsewhere, the primary demand on stewards 
is not ingenious versatility nor strenuous ex- 
ertion, but simply faithfulness. In those an- 
cient races, run with lighted torches in the 
hands of the competitors, too great a speed in 
running, was very likely, by extinguishing the 
torch, to extinguish with it one’s only hope of 
winning. In the same way it is quite possible 
to be so eager to get water to the thirsty that 
one spills it on the way. If it is Christ’s amaz- 
ing programme that the world be saved through 
the preaching of the Cross —if in the Cross 
is the wisdom and power of God for the light 
and life of men, then the first business of 
Christian messengers is to keep the light burn- 
ing as they move forward in the darkness, and 
the cup brimming with the water of the new 
birth. Ability to preach the Cross and stead- 
fastness in preaching it, is the only test and 
proof of faithfulness and wisdom in Christian 
stewardship. 

We sorely need to be reminded of it. There 
are many Jews and many Greeks about us, far 
more, I fancy, than we realize, and their rejec- 
tion of the Cross is as emphatic now as in the 
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first days. It is a scandal to the seekers after 
signs, and foolishness to the seekers after wis- 
dom. The modern mind rejects the Cross; 
that is quite true; but we should remember 
that it does so, not because it is a modern mind, 
but because it is a very human mind. The 
modern mind means simply the mind of living 
men, and its modernism is not our difficulty, 
but our opportunity. The modern mind is the 
mind which we, and none other, are to bring 
into the captivity of Christ. The modern 
heart is the heart which we are to soften and 
kindle by His love. The modern will is the 
will which we are to lead to an unconditional 
surrender. Modernism spells opportunity, not 
obstacle. But there does remain the inveterate 
hostility. In it lies our problem and our task 
and it is the selfsame, ineradicable, inexplicable 
mystery of evil, of suicidal blindness, which 
drew the tears and broke the heart of Jesus 
Christ. 

Facing it, what can we do, in love and faith- 
fulness, but grasp the Cross more firmly, study 
it with more concentrated energy, with more 
painstaking devotion, follow it down to its 
deepest rock foundations, up to the new Heaven 
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which it opens, out to the new world which it 
creates? God compels no one, for He is in- 
finitely patient. “It must needs be that 
offences come.’ Surely we need not be faint- 
hearted or perplexed because we cannot do 
what He will not have done. But God does 
require faithfulness of stewards. He is inex- 
orably righteous. ‘“‘ Woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.” God grant us to escape 
that deepest condemnation by so firmly ground- 
ing and rooting ourselves by grace in the faith 
of the Cross that we may be made able min- 
isters of His new covenant, workmen that 
need not to be ashamed. 


II 
THE VISION OF THE CROSS 


But now apart from the law a righteousness of God hath 
been manifested, being witnessed by the law and the proph- 
ets; even the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ unto all them that believe: for there ts no dis- 
tinction: for all have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God; being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus: whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
show his righteousness because of the passing over of 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the 
showing, I say, of his righteousness at this present season: 


that he might himself be just, and the justifier of him 
that hath faith in Jesus. 


Romans, iii, 21-26. 


HE sum and substance of the thought of 

the last lecture came to this; that revela- 

tion means responsibility, that it takes mental 
and spiritual initiative on our part to discover 
that which God reveals; that, even when God 
has lifted every veil from off His face, there 
still remains, or may remain, the veil over our 
hearts and minds — the veil of rival interests, of 
selfish and self-chosen preoccupations, of “‘the 
cares, riches and pleasures of this life’’-— which 
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must be lifted also. The Cross itself, even 
though S. Paul’s audacious faith in it be true, 
is under the same law. It, too, must be dis- 
covered. Its secret must wait upon our spir- 
itual discernment. The Cross, even if it be 
a full and final revelation of God, is none the 
less a secret. There we left it, having accom- 
plished this preliminary clearing of the ground. 
Now comes the next step, half implied 
already but needing to be made explicit. 
Any revelation of whatever kind, with what- 
ever content, means responsibility. The very 
idea of revelation must have discovery as its 
correlative, or the idea is meaningless. God, 
any kind or sort of God, cannot possibly come 
into our conclusions unless. He is already pres- 
ent in our premises. That is the general law. 
But the Christian revelation is a special revela- 
tion, and not a general one. It has a very 
definite and distinctive character. As we saw 
in the last lecture it assumes, or takes for granted, 
some momentous facts or principles in regard 
to God and His relation to the works of His 
hands and to the children of His love. It is 
based upon a very radical philosophy. Its 
symbol has very clear-cut edges. The Cross 
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is a veritable “boundary” or “limit” cutting 
sharply across time no less than space, dividing 
what has been from what is to be, making all 
things new. And the point for our examina- 
tion is just this: what will bring the Cross into 
the line of our religious vision, so that our view 
of it will correspond to that of the Apostle? 
What will make the Cross, not dull and dis- 
appointing, but brilliant and significant? How 
must the stage of religious experience and his- 
tory be set so that the Cross of Jesus Christ will 
naturally and quite obviously crown and con- 
summate the whole surrounding scenery, giving 
it all a point and purpose, a reasonable mean- 
ing, a worthy and satisfying issue? 

It is very necessary that there should be no 
misunderstanding at this point. It is really 
quite elementary, and yet it is the elements of 
philosophy and science that seem to be griev- 
ously neglected in these days; whence come 
most of our troubles in theology. Let me 
amplify and illustrate my meaning by remind- 
ing you of our Lord’s parable of the merchant 
man seeking goodly pearls.!' For all its seem- 


1S. Matt. xiii, 45-46. There can be no question that the 
parables, both those preserved in our Gospels and doubtless 
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ing commercialism and homeliness, it takes us 
into the very heart of metaphysics and religion. 
It turns on three chief points. The man, how- 
ever we may account for his seemingly lux- 
urious and unnecessary taste, was genuinely 
interested in pearls. He was a pearl-collector. 
And then he had become a connoisseur in 


many others not recorded, give us the characteristic message 
and method of Christ’s preaching. It is no less obvious that 
they hold a very small place in modern Christian prophesy- 
ing. I do not recall ever having heard a sermon preached on this 
particular parable of the pearl-collector and have never, up to 
this time, made use of it myself. But, on any reasonable or loyal 
view, this surely argues not that the subject-matter is really 
barren, but that the modern preacher is obtuse. No doubt there 
is a vague feeling among us preachers, not perhaps often put 
into words, that the parables have been outgrown in the process 
of our expanding and deepening religious apprehension. But 
the truth may lie exactly on the other side. The maker of photo- 
graphs can scarcely be said to have outgrown either the sculptor 
or the portrait painter. It may be the case that the modern 
preacher has lost, or at any rate has never acquired, the ability 
either to appreciate or reproduce the parables of Christ. Our 
present habitual disregard of them may mean not progress but 
reversion; not depth of moral and spiritual insight nor boldness 
and energy of thought, but rather a taste for skimming along the 
surfaces and floating with the tides. Some one has suggested 
that most modern religious teaching and preaching is related to 
that of Christ as dessert at dinner is related to the bread and meat 
which have preceded. The parables at least have substance and 
solidity. They are not predigested food nor pap for babes. 
If we are really seeking for radicalism in religion we shall find it 
in the parables. 
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pearls. He knew good pearls from bad. What- 
ever may be the special excellencies of pearls 
(and possibly even the fine points of the 
jewellers’ trade have their spiritual bearing) 
he had mastered them. And so, when one 
pearl of great price was offered to him, he 
knew its value at a glance. Then, finally, he 
paid the price for it. One really perfect pearl 
was worth everything he had. 

There are deep issues involved in this simple 
little story. Here, I think, we have really given 
us, with an almost painful simplicity of illus- 
tration, the chief and permanent achievement 
of what can accurately be described as modern 
thought. The history of thought is divided, 
by orthodox ‘tradition, into an ancient and 
a modern era, according as its chief interest is 
external, on the one hand, or internal on the 
other; physical or psychical; centered on the 
object to be known, or on the man who is to 
know it.! The ancient movement culminated 
when the knowing mind, still conceived as ob- 

1 The ambiguous position of psychology at this present time, 
situated on the dividing line, half science, half philosophy, gives 
the key to the whole movement of this thought process. For a 


clear and able summary of this whole subject, see J. R. Illing- 
worth: Reason and Revelation, London, 1902. 
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ject, was taken as the supremely interesting 
phenomenon for investigation. The modern 
movement had its rise when the knowing sub- 
ject (“the man behind the gun,” and not the 
target which he aims at) became the centre of 
analysis and controversy; when the question 
“what do we know?” was superseded by the 
question, ““how do we know anything?” And 
there can be no question of the momentous 
and assured results which modern epistemology 
has once for all achieved. Kant’s great pre- 
eminence lies, not so much in his extraordinary 
subtlety and profound insight, as in his per- 
fectly convincing and unanswerable success in 
pointing out the inevitable laws of thought. 
He is the classic master of the modern era, 
because since his day it has become a maxim — 
an absolutely necessary principle — that knowl- 
edge results, not from the world’s impact on us, 
or on our “mentality” (to use perhaps the most 
hideous of all the modern words) but from our 
ability to bring the world to terms with our 
free, self-chosen activity of thought and initia- 
tive in thinking. Knowledge, that is, was seen 
to be, not like the rain which falls and wets us 
even in spite of our umbrellas, nor like the cold 
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which chills, or the sun which heats us, whether 
we will or no, but rather like a book, or letter 
which must be read, and which we cannot read 
until we know the language and make the 
effort. And that very obvious fact, never to 
be forgotten when once it has been seen, made 
all the difference. It has had quite literally 
revolutionary consequences both for science and 
philosophy. 

Now my point is that this epoch-marking 
discovery is quite clearly anticipated in our 
parable. This may seem somewhat humiliat- 
ing to human philosophic pride,! but I think it 
cannot be denied. The parable of the mer- 
chant man seeking goodly pearls has in it the 
very essence of Kantian epistemology. 

For it was his interest in the pearls, and not 
the pearls themselves, that moved him to his 
search. Pearls are rather scarce. Stones or 
bricks are much more plentiful, or even the 
oysters whence pearls come. But he, perhaps 
because his father was himself a jeweller, had 
set his affections on the infrequent pearl. And 


1 Suggesting that for many centuries we have been like a man 
hunting vigorously for his hat which all the time is securely, and 
quite properly, upon his head. 
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then he set to work and gained his knowledge, 
and became a connoisseur, very likely knowing 
nothing to his dying day either of geology or of 
zoology, even of the zodlogy of bivalves. He 
did not have to know these things, you see, un- 
less he chose. And, as far as we know, he did 
not choose. But given his original impulse to 
one special quest and not another, he became ex- 
pert in seeking, appraising, measuring; marking 
flaws and imperfections here; shape, size, and 
lustre there; ready with trained appreciation to 
identify his prize. 

Well, what seeker after what kind of a God 
would stop, completely satisfied, before the 
Cross of Christ? What would be his definition 
of the spiritual pearl that he was seeking, of 
which this was the perfect and ultimate ex- 
ample? What would the lesser pearls be like 
that he already had in his collection, with which 
he would compare, by which he would test, this 
last discovery? Men talk very blindly about 
free and unfettered search for truth, or God. 
Surely one cannot search for anything without 
having some idea of what one wants, or without 
moving in that particular direction which one 
thinks will lead toit. If you wanted to buy food 
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and entered a place where they sold books, you 
would not show your freedom by endeavoring 
to eat the books. Nor would it be altogether 
reasonable to blame the books for not being 
agreeable to your taste nor easily digestible. 
For after all they are only books, not food. 
No, if you were not only free but also sane, 
you would go out and seek a market, because 
the pangs of hunger must be satisfied. Just so 
the Cross fixes the attention, challenges the 
notice, draws the expectant feet, of only one 
kind of seekers after God, namely, those who 
are conscious of their sin and seek redemption. 

And as we mention that word “sin” we are 
fairly in the thick of the whole controversy, 
and one’s courage faints as one faces the task 
of exposition; not chiefly, I think, because the 
subject is so difficult; but because it has 
become so unfamiliar and unpopular among 
so-called Christians. 

And yet there are certain central things 
that must be said to make clear at least the 
outline of the Christian doctrine. Once more 
I propose no argument; only a rehearsal of 
the fundamentals of the Christian view. The 
consciousness of sin may be a huge delusion. 
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I admit the possibility. At any rate I cannot 
prove the contrary. But, if delusion, it is at 
any rate an immensely common one, and all 
genuine cases of it have a remarkable similarity 
of symptoms. So it ought to be quite possible 
to identify and describe it, if we dismiss the 
question whether it represents the facts or not, 
that is, concretely, whether you and I are 
really sinners. 

One reminder, I think, is needed at this point. 
There is nothing specifically Christian in the 
idea of sin, though here as elsewhere Christians 
believe their faith fulfils humanity’s experience. 
The Christian part comes only in the remedy, 
that is in the Cross. And yet I fancy that the 
notion is still common that the Book of Genesis 
has, somehow or other, first made the doctrine 
out of nothing, and then fastened it round the 
Church’s neck, to her great weakness and op- 
pression; that none but the sensitively ortho- 
dox believer, still clinging to plenary inspiration 
and Mosaic authorship, gives credence to the 
Fall, and that he does so simply because the 
Church ordains it. But this is to put the cart 
quite before the horse. . For the sense of sin 
is not at all an abstract notion, like length, 
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or breadth, or thickness. It is a bit of concrete 
personal experience, like love, or hate, or fear. 
One doesn’t hate by rule or love to order. 
Books do not create experience; they are 
simply records of it, some more convincing - 
and convicting than the rest,— one especially, 
as we believe, uniquely so. The doctrine of sin 
is not true, and never really has been held by 
any one as true, simply because it is in the 
Bible. It is in the Bible, so the Christian 
Church contends, because it is true; that is, 
true to life; bécause it echoes the full and 
swelling chorus of all the human centuries; 
above all because it has behind it Christ’s word 
and witness, His life and death. 

What does a man mean then who says he 
feels his sin and wants relief? I think the 
analysis is very clear, though it leads us to the 
brink of unfathomable things and unutterable 
agonies and longings. Such a man means, to 
begin with, that he is awake to the reality of 
God, and that he has at least in some degree 
the feeling that nothing really matters save a 
right relationship to Him. The sense of sin, 
that is to say, has its whole root from first to 
last, in an awakened desire for God and good- 
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ness. There is need of caution and careful 
statement here. To say too much is quite as 
fatal and unreal as to say too little. What I 
mean is, first of all, that sins are no special class 
of evil things, as, for instance, those things for- 
bidden in the Ten Commandments. Sins are 
all evil thoughts and words and deeds, set and 
seen in a particular relationship, that is, seen 
in their relationship to God. Leave God out 
of account, and there is no such thing as sin. 
Bring Him to life, that is, into your life, and 
“all unrighteousness is sin,” in its ultimate 
analysis. Vice means the evil in one’s life, 
recognized as defiling and disabling and dis- 
integrating one’s character, one’s self. Crime 
is precisely the same evil viewed as offending 
or defrauding one’s neighbors or society. Sin, 
again, is the same evil, every bit of it, recog- 
nized as outraging and insulting God. “Against 
Thee only have I sinned,” may be said in very 
diverse degrees and tones of spiritual feeling, but 
it represents the very heart of what sin is. Sin 
is only against God. ‘That first, then, and on 
the surface; a sense of sin means a sense of 
the reality of God as in intimate and personal 
relationship with man. He is there, given, 
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present, personal, in such a sense that He can 
be, and is, continually being sinned against. 
But this consciousness of sin is far more than 
the admission of a fact: it is a ery of sorrow, 
more or less poignant. Even at its faintest 
it tells of grief; and grief, though it may have 
a large element of fear, nevertheless always at 
the bottom speaks of love. God may be little 
known and vaguely realized. His Name may 
be hardly more than a symbol for the spiritual 
and the unseen, for what is permanent and per- 
fect. But none the less He is desirable and 
desired, not for His gifts or favors but for Him- 
self. The psalmist’s cry, ““My soul is athirst 
for God, yea, even for the living God,”’ may be, 
at this first stage, far beyond the power of the 
awakened sinner, but at least it is no longer 
alien to him. It has become intelligible and 
congenial. God is the true end; goodness the 
true life; and sin has come to block the way 
and cheat him of the prize. With the first step 
taken, the first survey made from the new angle, 
the path opens more and more distinctly, the eye 
reads the signs more clearly, the heart grasps 
the situation. The process of repentance has 
begun. And who shall stay or limit it? Set 
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lust and evil passions free, the pomp, and 
pride, and cruelty of selfishness, and they 
will run their course madly, impetuously, ever 
at increasing pace, up to the very brink of Hell. 
But love propagates itself much faster, with an 
intensity which is sometimes instantaneous, 
even as Saul was converted at a flash. The 
nascent love for God, which first opens the 
eyes of men to the reality of sin and sinfulness, 
carries the penitent in its increasing tide, to 
his despairing cry for rescue and redemption. 
There lies the burning heart of his experience. 
Love feeds on love. The vision of what God 
is and means, of what God’s goodness would 
have made of his own life, grows more and 
more compelling and insistent, and with it, 
measured by it, revealed by it, made utterly 
intolerable and unbelievable, comes the recog- 
nition of the havoc and horror of his sin. 
That is why in a thoroughly awakened con- 
science, desire feeds despair, each emotion fans 
and inflames the other. The vision of God, 
“the one and only fair,”’ the home of all souls, 
the light of all the living, just in so far as it 
allures and attracts, simultaneously depresses 
and disheartens, as a prisoner becomes most 
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conscious of his galling bondage when his heart 
thrills with desire for home and freedom. Sin, 
realized as sin, is the tragedy of love discover- 
ing that it has lost the loved one; it is the 
mystery of our iniquity, which turns the eager, 
confident, and natural desire of the child into 
the tortured and consuming thirst and hunger 
of the outcast. 

And the whole consciousness of sin, analyzed 
as we are analyzing it, simply on its merits, 
as it 1s given in experience, without any con- 
troversy raised, implies of absolute necessity 
that the sinner has done the sin himself. It is 
far greater than, and very different from, re- 
morse; yet, like remorse, it is quite meaningless 
save on the postulate of freedom; of what 
might have been and is not through the sin- 
ner’s conscious fault. All talk about the relics 
of the ape and tiger clinging to us, of. the iron 
and mechanical pressure of inevitable circum- 
stances, is quite irrelevant. The wonder is not 


1 So irrelevant that when one hears it seriously urged as 
bearing on the question, one can hardly help recalling the famous 
saying of Bishop Creighton, that “‘in dealing with ourselves after 
we have let the ape and the tiger die we have to deal with the 
donkey, which is a more untractable and enduring animal than 
the others.” Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, London, 
1904, Vol II. p. 506. 
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at all that so many men scorn and deride the 
Christian notion, and confidently place the blame 
for evil anywhere rather than on their evil wills. 
The amazing thing is that any man should ever 
have been brought to believe in the humiliating 
theory which lies at the root of the philosophy 
of penitence. It shows, as nothing else can 
show, how ineradicable is man’s instinct after 
God. Men cling to it, and seek for Him; men 
of all sorts, colors, races, culture, spite of over- 
whelming pressure, of alluring temptations. 
They are willing to make the final sacrifice of 
utter self-humiliation, to sell all that they have, 
if only He may be acknowledged perfect in 
majesty, spotless in holiness, doing wonders. 
I suppose this is what Bishop Westcott meant 
by saying that “‘no view of life can be so inex- 
pressibly sad as that which denies the Fall.’ ! 
If human greatness is measured not by our 
prevailing vulgar standards of efficiency and 


1 Westcott: The Historic Faith: London, 1900, Lecture V. 
“The idea of Christ’s sufferings, the idea of redemption, presup- 
poses the idea of a Fall. Such an idea is, I will venture to say, a 
necessary condition of human hope. No view of life can be so 
inexpressibly sad as that which denies the Fall. If evil belongs 
to man as man there appears to be no prospect of relief here or 
hereafter.” 
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mass, “‘the things that took the eye and had 
the price,” but by the dignity and nobility of 
man’s ideals, then the Penitent, of all men 
living, is the greatest. 

In any case the pearl-seeker is searching for 
the forgiveness of sins, and he means by the 
word so much that he dares hardly think of it. 

For forgiveness must come to him quite 
spontaneously and freely. It is his love for 
God that makes him seek it, but what he seeks 
is grace, a pure gift. It is utterly beyond his 
power; he is quite helpless. God must be 
loving too, and more than that, He must be 
beforehand with His love, else He could not 
understand, would not notice, would not care. 
And shall God, so great and high, stoop down 
so low as to note this little case of spiritual 
sickness? And more than that, even if God 
does notice and does care, what can God do? 
He, the sinner, does not want God without God’s 
goodness. No passing over, no good-natured 
tolerance, no kind indulgence will suffice; it is 
real godliness, real fellowship he wants. And 
how can he be in fellowship with God unless he 
is identified with goodness? unless God can 
look on him, with all the rest of His dependent 
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creatures, and see that he, the sinner, is ac- 
tually very good? And how can God do that 
without resigning Godhead and becoming less 
and less worthy than even the sinner had the 
grace to think Him? 

So helpless and hopeless, the penitent fares 
on, seeking, questioning, experimenting, con- 
sulting all the registered physicians, and some 
of the unregistered; all who make a specialty of 
redeeming men from sin; Neo-Buddhism and 
Christian Science, Occultism and revived Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries; so he fares on till he stands 
before the Cross. There let us leave him 
standing for a while, giving him and ourselves 
just one suggestion, just one witness, namely, 
reading over that perplexing passage from the 
Epistle to the Romans, which I read at the be- 
ginning only to neglect it until now. 

It is proverbially a perplexing passage. 
Books have been written, battles have been 
fought about it, and the end is by no means 
yet. Still difficulties are always relative to the 
equipment of those who face them, and the 
necessary equipment varies in each case. To 
fight naked and unarmed would be no more 
perilous than to swim in impenetrable armor. 
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So passages written about the Cross, while 
hopelessly obscure to Jew and Greek, may be 
for penitents like the sun in heaven, too big 
and bright to look at steadily or fully com- 
prehend, but the best possible guide for daily 
life. 

S. Paul in this passage is telling his fellow- 
penitent, his fellow-seeker after pearls, that the 
Cross really is the pearl; that forgiveness is 
there, forgiveness as penitents conceive it. 

First, the amazing, wholly inexplicable reality 
of Love, not man’s love for God, but God’s love. 
for men, self-moved and moving, wholly unde- 
served. God sending and then setting forth His 
Son to be a propitiation by His blood. God so 
eager to bring the sinner where the sinner wants 
to be, that He will go to the full length of blood 
shedding. God so commending His love for 
men that even while they were sinners Christ 
died for the ungodly. 

And next the unflinching inexorable reality 
of holiness ; no mere condoning, no mere wink- 
ing at offences, or at ignorances; that is all over 
now. Here is no play acting, no grandiloquent 
forensic, no treating the sinful as though sinless, 
no denial of Himself; but a lifting up of man in 
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spite of sin, out of the midst of sin, into His 
righteousness, that at all costs He may be just 
Himself while doing justice to His children. 

Then the actual miracle of complete pardon; 
without parallel or precedent (but where is 
the precedent for sin?); upsetting all calcula- 
tions and all uniformities (but sin had done that 
already, men and not God). God, if forgiveness 
were possible, would be restoring law and order, 
not breaking through it. Pardon, not in the 
sense of letting off, but of making good; not a 
kind word of sympathy, but an act of recreative 
power; God, not only just, but Justifier. 

So S. Paul explains it. God has found the 
way and taken it, as merciful as it is just, as just 
as it is merciful. He has neither compromised 
His holiness, nor been baffled by His children’s 
extraordinary need. He is able to love men 
into holiness and heaven because He is ready 
to love them to the death. “All have sinned 
and fall short, being justified freely by His grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 
whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by His blood, to show His 
righteousness, because of the passing over of 
the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of 
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God; that He might Himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 

Truly a perplexing and obscure passage. 
There are clear traces of Rabbinism in it, and 
some signs of Hellenism, with just a touch 
added to show the influence of those mystery- 
religions that were even then becoming rife all 
through the Empire. Many modern exponents 
of religion will be heard to say: “Oh, leave all 
this quasi-philosophic and half-speculative and 
altogether Pauline talk, and go back to the real 
Gospel of Jesus; for instance, to the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” What 
do you need more than that? Go back to the 
real thing.” Well, do you go back by all means 
if you want to. But I fancy the penitent will 
stay; for he has different thoughts and different 
measures. What S. Paul says is greatly to the 
point, for him. If Christ crucified were really 
that: love, justice, pardon; and all from the 
very God and all verily for him, why, he would 
have his pearl, and he would give his life for it. 
But is it true? Who knows, and who shall say? 
Only, I think, the Pearl-Collectors. 


Til 
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Who in the days of his flesh, having offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that 
was able to save him from death, and having been heard 
for his godly fear, though he was a Son, yet learned obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered; and having been made 
perfect he became unto all them that obey him the author 
of eternal salvation; named of God, a high priest after 
the order of Melchizedek. 

Hebrews, v, 7-10. 


HE burden of my first lecture was in 
brief this: that it is the essential nature 
and not a discreditable weakness of revelation 
to convey a secret which awaits discovery; just 
as sunsets wait for artists, plants for botanists, 
and books for readers. The Cross may yet be 
final and complete as revelation, even though 
all the Jews and all the Greeks in all the world 
reject it, to their judgment. 

And the second lecture dealt with the way 
in which the discovery of the Cross’s secret can 
alone be made. As any given book dealing 
with a given subject and written in a given 
language is intelligible to those only who under- 
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stand the language and are interested in the 
subject, so the Cross is the counsel of God deal- 
ing with forgiveness, and written in a language 
not understood of all the people but by the 
penitents alone. Only those willing to repent, 
and longing for forgiveness, will grasp the 
meaning which the Cross would and can con- 
vey. 

But we cannot possibly end with the vision, 
for visions are not always to be trusted. Vision 
may be hallucination, or dreaming, or, indeed, 
insanity. You may persuade yourself that 
things are so because you want them to be so 
very much. ‘That is the way in which legends, 
mythology, fairy stories, takeform. And stories 
of incarnations, and of virgin births, and of 
things not unlike the Crucifixion, have taken 
form, and have come to be believed, in the same 
way. It is, of course, a very foolish argument, 
that because there have been mythical virgin 
births, therefore there cannot be a true one; 
or that because Krishna as Incarnate God is 
pure fancy, therefore Jesus Christ is not In- 
carnate God. This is like saying, as Chester- 
ton has pointed out, that because fiction is full 
of love scenes, and of battles, therefore there 
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are no love scenes and no battles in real life. 
The argument has a double edge and cuts both 
ways. The plain truth, however, is that visions 
do require investigation, especially on the part 
of those who have them. Visions of course 
reach out to what is spiritual and unseen. 
That is their definition. But if they are to 
bear the weight of human sin and sorrow, and 
not vanish into air, they must have contact 
with what is material and visible. Like Jacob’s 
ladder, they must have their feet on solid earth, 
even though they have their heads in heaven. 

They must be like the Christian sacraments. 
Indeed, the Christian sacraments are the best 
illustration of what I mean. The Christian 
sacraments are purely and wholly spiritual, 
concerned alone with spiritual things, ways 
in which we reach out to touch and handle 
things unseen. In the Eucharist (as Waggett 
puts it), “the Bread and Wine are not distin- 
guished among other creatures as being set up 
between us and God, but as being, unlike all 
the other creatures, wholly transparent for us, 


1 In The Religious Doubts of Democracy, edited by George 
Haw, London, 1904, pp. 18-19. See, however, both of 
Chesterton’s short essays in this pamphlet. 
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so as to allow the passage of God’s presence.” ! 
The Eucharist, he goes on to say, is like a 
window in the wall. It is the wall which inter- 
rupts the vision, not the window. The window 
lets light in. So the Eucharist is essentially 
a vision, but it is real and trustworthy, not 
only because bread and wine are used, but 
also because the use of bread and wine is found 
and proved to be historical, public not private, 
ordered not imagined, rooted in the Church by 
the authority of Christ, not dreamed of in a 
corner by a visionary. 

One of the strange and unexpected by-prod- 
ucts of modern Bible Criticism has been the 
loosening of that firm hold on concrete history 
which Christian faith must always keep for its 
own self-preservation. Faith cares, of course, 
primarily, not for the incidents as incidents, that 
happened in Judea or Jerusalem, but for the 
spiritual truth and grace revealed in and through 
them; not for the Cross as Cross—that is, as 
intersecting beams of wood with a lifeless body 
nailed upon them-——but for the redemption 
which is in and through the Cross. And there- 


1P. N. Waggett: The Holy Eucharist, London, 1906, pp. 
23-24. See also, by the same author, Hope and Strength, London, 
1907, especially the Third Address, pp. 46-71. 
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fore faith is always tempted to be visionary 
because it has to live by visions. So it is never 
very difficult, though it must always prove in the 
long run quite fatal, for faith to say: “I know 
whom I have believed; therefore do what you 
like with the mere Gospel story. I know that 
new birth has come to me through Christ’s in- 
carnation; therefore Mary’s virginity makes no 
great difference. I know the power of the Resur- 
rection; therefore, if you choose, leave His Body 
in the tomb. I care not what became of it.” 
And this is exactly what has happened. If, on 
the one hand, modern criticism has overthrown 
the ill-trained and unenlightened faith of some 
by casting doubt on the evidence for certain 
facts in Gospel history, it has on the other hand 
undermined the equally insecure and unreason- 
able faith of others, by suggesting, as a way 
out of the whole difficulty, that faith should 
rise clear above the vulgarities and uncertain- 
ties of history, and be a law unto itself; which 
means, of course, that faith becomes mere super- 
stition or credulity; that its visions are but 
dreams.! Personally, this latter danger seems 


1 Cf. for instance a certain and very popular phase of modern 
critical thought about the Bible which has found its exponents in 
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to me much more pressing than the other, as I 
read the signs of the religious times. I cannot 
discuss it here, save only to suggest a practical 
test by which you may discover how firmly 
your own feet are planted on the rock of history, 
which alone upholds the Church’s faith. Ask 
yourselves quite frankly, how much, in your 
own case, would be sacrificed, and how much 
would be left, if the New Testament were 
actually nothing but a story book. All the New 
Testament ideas of God and ideals of duty 
would be still there,— fatherhood and brother- 
hood, for instance,— but there would be no 
history about it. What then? Which of two 
answers would you make: would you say it did 
not matter very much, that your faith would be 
untouched? Or would you say that everything 
was lost and that your faith had gone? And 
which answer, on analysis, would prove more 
faithful, that is, more full of faith? 

But be that as it may, we cannot leave our 
penitent, our Pearl-Collector, standing perma- 


such otherwise diverse and antagonistic writers as Loisy, Tyrrell, 
Harnack, Herrmann, Hensley Henson, Lyman Abbott, and 
many others. For a helpful discussion of this really crucial point, 
in simple though careful form, see Gore: The New Theology and 
the Old Religion, London, 1907. 
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nently before the Cross, ready for a revelation 
and longing for forgiveness. We cannot even 
be satisfied by placing in his hands a copy of 
S. Paul’s letter to the Romans, as we did, in brief, 
last time. §S. Paul no doubt thoroughly believes 
that forgiveness and redemption are there and 
there alone, and the penitent himself may already 
have discovered and be perhaps disposed to ac- 
cept all to which S. Paul so passionately points. 
But that will not suffice. The penitent is a real 
man in a real world. The Cross is there and 
there is a Body onit. They tooarereal. They 
are no mere visions. The Cross is solid and 
substantial enough in all truth. It is made of 
wood, and that means trees and carpenters, and 
transportation, and the nailing to it by hands 
like ours of the Body which now hangs there, and 
the setting of it all up upon this earth. And 
the Figure on it is not spirit. He has flesh 
and bones and blood and must have had a his- 
tory. He must have been born somehow, have 
lived somewhere, and have done something. 
And suffering and death cannot have ended it. 
For the dead do not forgive and save and love. 
Who is He? How came Hethere? What must 
I do? 
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So starts the eager and necessary investi- 
gation, the historical research, the unfolding 
of the story; in a word, the writing of the 
Gospels; in order that the world’s penitents 
may be assured that, in their surrender to the 
Cross they are trusting, to a vision surely, but 
to one which has place and part in human 
history and human life; that they are following 
no cunningly devised fables, no theatrical effects, 
but the deliberately declared counsel of God, 
wrought out on earth for the salvation of a 
world of living men. 

The Cross, then, must be set in its true con- 
text. The death implies a life before and after. 
The death, indeed, may be the crisis and mark 
the climax. Redemption may be in and through 
the blood. But there must be some One there 
to die. Death means a life laid down, or given 
up. Faith in Christ crucified means faith, not 
in a death, but faith in a Person Who has 
died, or rather Who has lived and died, and 
lives again. 

We begin, then, our investigation by examin- 
ing the foreground, that is, what lies in front, 
what went before. The Way of the Cross is our 
subject: the way on which Christ walked from 
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Bethlehem to Calvary; the way that led Him 
to His crucifixion. 

This takes us to the Gospels and the Gospel 
story. There we have the pre-crucifixion life 
simply and vividly described. Without linger- 
ing on details, it is essential that we get a clear 
impression of the story, and above all else, keep 
a true perspective. And the impression of the 
story, as a whole, and in its several parts, is 
that of a completely human life. Everything 
combines, and evidently is intended to com- 
bine, so as to intensify the picture of a true 
humanity. This, no doubt, seems a truism, 
and one that in these days we are not apt to 
minimize. Rather the danger is felt to be all 
the other way. But consider, for a moment, 
what an extraordinary thing it is, that the 
writers of these Gospels should so have em- 
phasized the humanity of the central Figure, 
in telling of His pre-crucifixion life. 

Every book ever written has had a motive. 
Doubtless it is a special mark of “‘modernism”’ 
to conceal motives, on the contradictory and 
inhuman principle that art shall be only “‘for 
art’s sake.’’ But one does not escape motives 
merely by concealing them. Nor is it difficult, 
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if one so chooses, to worship the work of one’s 
own hands (that is, to pursue art for art’s sake) 
instead of God. In any case these subtleties 
do not occur to simple-minded and pure-hearted 
people, such as were the early Christian writers. 
They had a mighty faith driving them on, con- 
trolling all their faculties and actions. And 
this faith made them, among other things, 
write what we call Gospels. Think what that 
faith’ was. Realize the unquestioned situation. 
The men who wrote the story of the Life were 
all of them — the originator of S. Mark or “Q”’ 
no less than the author of the Fourth Gospel — 
Christian believers; not mere observers, nor 
newspaper reporters, nor curious onlookers, nor 
merely loyal friends. They were believers in 
the Cross, just like S. Paul, before they wrote 
a syllable about the way that led to it. The 
Cross and the Figure on it stood in the very 
centre of their lives. Like the hosts who fol- 
lowed in their train, they had come out of 
great tribulation, and washed their robes in the 
Blood of the Lamb, or rather they thought they 
had, and wrote their histories with that in mind, 
which, for our present purpose, comes to the 
same thing. They wrote as redeemed sinners, 
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redeemed by the blood-shedding of One who 
was able to take away their sins. That was the 
whole secret of their lives, as of S. Paul’s, as, 
indeed, it was of that whole body of believers 
which we call the Church. It was bound and 
held together, uplifted and inspired, by the 
thrilling common faith that redemption, long 
expected, had occurred; that the miracle of 
love had happened; that God had sent forth 
His Son as the propitiation for all human sin. 
So they had accepted and were worshipping 
the Figure on the Cross as indeed divine. 

Let us be careful not to lose our heads over 
this crucial point of the deity of Jesus Christ. 
The thing at issue is really: does He forgive sins, 
or does He not? If He does, then the question 
falls; the thing is sure; for the forgiveness of 
sins is the singular prerogative of Godhead. If 
He does not, then sinners must look elsewhere 
till they find the God who does. To deny 
Christ’s Godhead is, indeed, a very grievous 
thing, not because it dishonors Him, or denies 
the Church’s faith, but because it leaves the 
penitent still longing for forgiveness — still 
looking for his pearl! 

Anyhow, the Gospel writers never doubted it, 
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or they would not have written. On the con- 
trary, they believed, and therefore wrote. And 
then the marvel comes. When they write 
about the life of this divine Redeemer, they 
tell the story of the completely human way in 
which He walked on earth. Their whole point 
is, not to tell a fairy story, about an angel’s 
visitation (though they do bring angels to 
wonder with themselves at the ‘‘mystery of 
godliness,’ at the perfect manhood of the Lord, 
even from His birth), but to bind and fasten 
the glorious vision of redemption to the com- 
mon, dusty, indisputable earth; to tell how the 
Redeemer lived as man. 

But what about the Miracles? There they 
are, of course, and they seem to point the other 
way. But do they really? What is the reason 
that they were recorded? What is the thought 
about them, not in our minds, but in the writers’ 
minds? Is it that in these miracles there was 
occasional Divinity apparent, flashing out now 
and again, like a revolving light, retiring in the 
intervals into obscurity? To think so is to 
miss the very point. For the miracles, seen in 
their real context, were written, and were meant, 
to emphasize (by contrast if you choose to put 
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it so, but none the less to emphasize) Christ’s 
true humanity. They are indeed signs. That 
is the best name for them. They were signs 
manifesting glory, yes, the divine glory of Him 
Who wrought them. But they are signs not 
of Divinity, as such, aloof, apart, striking across 
space, called down from heaven; but of divinity 
limited by, embodied in, humanity. He was 
no less human, and no more, when He turned 
water into wine than when He was sleeping on 
a pillow in a storm. After all, no one really 
believes in Christ, or ever has believed in Him, 
simply because He did what we call miracles. 
That is a false analysis of the psychology of faith. 
Faith accepts Christ’s miracles, because first 
faith already has accepted Christ.! At any 
rate it is quite clear that the so-called miracu- 
lous element in the Gospels is not a riot of 
irresponsible imagination, the love of wonder 
for its own sake. But rather it is all under a 
severe restraint. The extraordinary thing is 
not the luxuriance, but the paucity, of miracles. 
All of them, with perhaps two possible excep- 
tions, are means to obviously human ends; the 


1 See Westcott: The Gospel of Life, London, 1892, Chapter 
VII, “‘‘Signs’ as a vehicle of revelation.” 
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ends of human need, sorrow, sickness, sin, and 
doubt. Consider, for example, the naive ad- 
mission, recorded so frankly, and with such 
absolute conviction, that He did not, and 
could not do, any of His signs in certain places 
where He found no faith; that is, no expressed 
and evident desire for His help; no trust that, 
if He only would, He could relieve. This by 
itself is, I think, enough to prove my point. 
But take one other instance. Why in the name 
of common sense should the narrator of the 
story of Lazarus’s resurrection take such in- 
finite pains to dwell on the little, personal, 
convincing signs of Christ’s tender, throbbing, 
simple, unreserved humanity? No deus ex 
machina ever had so bold a part assigned 
him. And yet he who wrote the story has 
chiefly in his mind the fact that He who raised 
the dead to life was truly man. I have often 
felt that the real heart of the whole story comes 
in that shortest of all verses: “Jesus wept.” 
Not that Jesus raised the dead, but that He Who 
raised the dead could also weep: that is the im- 
portant point. I, personally, believe that it 
was S. John who wrote the story, and that he 
thought so too. 
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The rest of the way, I think, is fairly plain 
and easy. I need only summarize it here and 
now. Indeed, the passage from the Hebrews is 
really all we need by way of an impressive sum- 
mary and reminder of what the Gospel story 
really is. 

“Though He was a Son, yet He learned obe- 
dience by the things which He suffered; and 
having been made perfect, He became unto all 
them that obey Him, the author (or source or 
cause) of eternal salvation: named of God a 
high priest after the order of Melchizedek.” 

He learned obedience. He suffered. He was 
made perfect. To make this indisputably 
clear, the Gospels were written by believers in 
the redemption of the Cross. 

It was a way then of obedience. That is 
the word which is most perfectly descriptive. 
He was under the law, and under the law He 
lived; not simply the Jewish law, though He 
kept that, but the greater law of God’s personal 
hourly direction. He was under authority, and 
He never swerved from under it. Every move- 
ment, and thought, and desire, and act was 
entirely surrendered, utterly given over to the 
Father’s rule. His life is shown to us as the one, 
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supremely dependent life that the world has 
ever known. His own saying, ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,”’ is perfectly exemplified in Him. 
It is equally plain that this obedience led 
Him along the way of suffering. This suffer- 
ing was not only or chiefly physical (although 
that side of it was unquestionably keen by 
reason of the acuteness of His sensitiveness), 
but it was chiefly spiritual. He had to drive 
His way through difficulties, against fierce 
opposition. He carried burdens with great 
handicaps. I sometimes wonder in the light of 
the life of Jesus Christ, what really becomes of 
the modern theory that unpropitious environ- 
ment makes virtue, not only difficult, but hardly 
necessary, and certainly not to be expected. 
The way Christ walked was thus a way that 
led Him to the Cross. And this quite inevi- 
tably. The trial had to concentrate, to come 
to a supreme head and test. Obedience was 
perfected by dying. Faithfulness was sealed, 
as faithfulness is always sealed, by being proved 
faithful unto death. The agony in the garden, 
the agony of apparent dereliction on the Cross, 
all had part in perfecting His obedience. Only 
on the Cross was the work done; only there 
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could His release be found. Here, surely, is the 
meaning of His own cry: “‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with, and how am I straightened till 
it be accomplished?”’ 

And in it all, and by it all, He as man was 
perfected. ‘That was the thrilling point. Here 
was perfection actually wrought out on earth. 
It was no longer necessary to think about it, 
to imagine it, to wonder what it would look like. 
It had actually happened. It had occurred in 
this one case. He was not only. completely 
human but perfect and complete in our flesh. 
Here was a perfect life and a perfect character, 
not aspiring, but arriving; not seeking good- 
ness, but good with the goodness of God; not 
groping in the dark, but seeing God; tempted 
at all points, yet utterly victorious. Here it 
was all actually wrought out. Here was a 
Being on this earth who had actually been 
made perfect. Tried to the uttermost, tempted, 
burdened, handicapped, yet without compro- 
mise and without reserve, He had fulfilled all 
righteousness. 

And yet He was human through and through. 
It was not a case of resistless Divine power, 
sweeping some unconscious, passive creature 
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along a predestined course. It was no mere 
apparition, no mere instrument; but One verily 
man, Whose life and strength, at birth, at bap- 
tism, in His temptations, in His signs or mira- 
cles, came, as it must come to all men, by the 
Holy Spirit; Whose chief arm of power was the 
omnipotence of prayer; Whose supreme vic- 
tory lay in His ability to identify His human 
will with God. Humanity in Him had shown 
itself capable of achieving righteousness. This 
poor, weak, humanity of ours, the same in all 
men, this flesh and blood, was so perfectly re- 
fined that literally it was one with God. Our 
flesh had won redemption in Him. 

Here was the great inspiring hope. Here 
was what made the Cross believable. This 
pointed to a redemption that really would re- 
deem, for here was a type, a promise of re- 
demption. Human life redeemed would mean 
exactly that, namely, the human life of the 
Redeemer. Here was human nature really 
made good and perfect, and therefore this hu- 
man nature might become a leaven, a spring, 
a nucleus. He having been made perfect, be- 
came the author of salvation, and would work 
it out in man. 
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Such was the Apostolic faith, and we shall 
see how it all held together in one coherent 
whole, first in experience, and then in those 
expressions of it which we call Creeds. 

But let us beware of one very shallow and 
very common way of dealing with this human 
perfectness of Jesus Christ. Simply as per- 
fection it has no hope for us, because it speaks 
no Gospel to the smner. The way of the Cross 
without the Cross is mere condemnation to the 
sons of men. Christ’s perfection, as such, can- 
not possibly guarantee my own. That is mere 
foolishness. For example, there is Beethoven, 
Raphael, or Shakespeare. Shall I say, “I think 
I can bea great musician. Look at Beethoven; 
he was one. He was human; soamI! What 
man has done, that man can doagain”? Surely 
this is but a hollow mockery and vain conceit. 
Stop short with Jesus the teacher, the moralist, 
the righteous one, the crown of humanity, and 
what have you? I mean, what have you, not 
for worldlings, of high stomachs and proud 
looks, but for sinners whose only sure convic- 
tion is their own helplessness? ‘That is where 
all merely humanitarian theories come to grief. 
That is the rock on which they split. They 
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leave the sinner helpless. They merely mock 
him. Leave me face to face with Jesus Christ, 
the perfect son of man, and nothing more. 
Then the example, as example, of this Jesus 
pricks, stings, tortures, and crushes me. My 
whole trouble is that I love goodness, and would 
die to get it, and yet cannot have it, and that 
of my own fault, by my own act. Why make 
the prize more beautiful? Why make the glory 
I have lost shine yet more brightly? Why tell 
me it is all so human, so natural, so obviously 
meant for me? That is but to increase my 
torment, and to deepen my despair. He did it; 
yes, [knowit. But He isnot I. I am not He. 
How can I help saying with Peter, before 
he knew conversion and redemption, “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord”’? 

But He will not depart, at least so says the 
Gospel. That is His whole point with us, ac- 
cording to the faith of the Apostles. Rather 
He will die that we may live. He will die, not 
merely as the result of a determined hatred, not 
merely as a supreme witness to righteousness 
and truth, but rather for us men and for our 
salvation. He dies that He may perfectly 
redeem. 
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The Way of the Cross by itself, then, has 
neither hope nor promise. It gives nothing 
but a vision of the transcendent treasure we 
have lost. But after all, it is only the way, 
and not the goal. It is the preparation and 
not the revelation. The Cross is what explains 
the way and illumines it, and makes it what, 
indeed, it is; namely, the way along which the 
Good Shepherd leads His sheep, the sheep sa 
truly His because He gave His life for them; 
leads them first into His Father’s Kingdom 
upon earth and then into His Father’s home in 
‘Heaven. 


IV 
THE DEATH OF THE CROSS 


For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for 
you, leaving you an example that ye should follow his steps: 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
who when he was reviled reviled not again; when he suf- 
fered threatened not; but committed himself to him that 
gudgeth righteously: who his own self bare our sins in his 
body upon the tree, that we, having died unto sins, might 
live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. 
For ye were going astray like sheep; but are now re- 
turned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


IS. Peter, ii, 21-25. 


ROBABLY more than once in your ex- 
perience a friend has advised you strongly 

to read a certain book; a novel, say, or a his- 
torical romance, or a biography. He has laid 
an especial emphasis on some particular scene, 
or passage, in the book, which has struck him 
as illuminating or significant; indeed, as mak- 
ing in itself the whole book worth the reading. 
So you have got the book, and, in the course 
of reading it, have come across the special thing 
to which your friend referred. You recognized 
it at once from his account of it. You did more 
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than recognize it; you gained the impression 
and effect of it for yourself by taking it all in, 
not only in its details, but, what is even more 
important in such cases, in its whole context. 
I remember that was the way in which I came 
to read ‘‘Ben Hur.” Some one had told me 
of the chariot race. 

Well, this will serve as a kind of parable of 
the course we are taking in these lectures. First 
we came across S. Paul, out of all context, so 
to speak, just there, anywhere, a voice crying 
out a word about a Cross; seeming (shall we 
say?) a little like a show-man outside his tent 
(remembering for our comfort that the Church 
of God is said once to have dwelt inside a tent). 
*“Come in and see,” he calls, “‘here is Christ 
crucified. The Cross of Christ is just what the 
world needs, what you need; cleansing, wisdom, 
and power. Here is reality. All else is sham. 
Come in and see.”’ But the world does not 
come in. It passes by, intent on other things 
than Crosses, scornful and derisive of such un- 
attractive and repulsive nostrums. 

Only a small group gathers before the Apostle 
and his placard of the Crucifixion. (It may be 
that you remember in his Galatian letter Paul 
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actually speaks of his proclamation of the Cross 
in just that way. “Jesus Christ,” he says, 
“was openly ‘placarded’ before your eyes as 
crucified.”) We drew near to one of this small 
group and asked him what had made him stop, 
why he was interested. He told us that he 
happened to be a penitent and thought there 
might be something here for him. Anyhow, 
he was going to ask the man about it. S. Paul 
was not slow in answering, as the Epistle to 
the Romans shows. “That is just the point; 
that is exactly what revelation is and means. 
It is God’s answer to man’s need. Men are 
all sinners and need forgiveness, and God gives 
it in the Cross, gives it out of pure love, and in 
perfect justice, and with recreative power. 
That is what the Cross is. It is for you. 
Take it, believe in it, and live.”! ‘Yes,’ the 


1 [ think that fairly represents the whole burden of S. Paul’s 
theology, with all his Rabbinism and Hellenism thrown in. 
Indeed, I suspect that he was glad of all the Rabbinism and 
Hellenism which he possessed, not in order that he might adul- 
terate the Gospel and make it ‘Pauline,’ as is so often and so 
strangely said, but that he might make the cross quite clear even 
to Rabbis and Hellenists. This seems to me rather an obvious 
and prudent missionary method, something akin to preaching 
to the Chinese people in the Chinese language — a course to which, 
so far as I know, no one has taken exception. 
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penitent made answer, “but tell me more. 
You say this actually happened, that it is not 
a mere placard, a mere poster, a mere notion of 
your own, but a fact which really happened. 
You say you could take me to the place; that 
people saw it; that people knew Him, knew 
His life and works, and words and manners. 
I want to be clear and sure about it. A great 
deal is at stake. I have suffered much from 
Cybele and Isis, from Mithra and the Tauro- 
bolium. They made me such promises, prom- 
ises very much like yours; but it did not 
work, it came to nothing. I can dream at 
home about forgiveness, and how God might 
forgive. Iamcontinually dreaming. But what 
I want is to have sin destroyed and guilt re- 
moved. And can He really do it, this Christ 
of yours? How can I know? Why should I 
trust the blood of Calvary more than the 
bath of bull’s blood?” 

So the story of the Life had to be told, and 
the books of the Gospel written, to reassure 
penitents, to give them ground for trusting in 
that crucified Form on Calvary, by telling 
them, first of all, of the life He lived before He 
died; of the way He walked to Crucifixion. 
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And the story, as we saw, makes two things 
clear; first, that He was altogether perfect, 
without fault or flaw: good with Divine good- 
ness, pure with God’s purity, loving with 
a love dreamed of, indeed, by some, but never 
known. The life laid down was at any rate 
extraordinarily precious, utterly unique. Great 
things might be expected from its sacrifice. 
And secondly, that He was truly human. He, 
the very One Who offers the whole world re- 
demption, Who claims to do, Who is set forth as 
doing, God’s very own peculiar work, He is 
truly and completely man, bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh. He came very close, He 
brought God very near. “There is the story; 
listen as we tell it, we who were eye-witnesses; 
take it and read.” 

And the reading of it brings us back again 
just where we started from. All lines converge 
on Calvary. His own face is fixed steadfastly 
to go up to Jerusalem. Fears, forebodings, 
prophecies, hatred, opposition, all point on; 
chapter by chapter, verse by verse, it matters 
not who the story-teller is, or which version we 
have got. There is the Cross looming up from 
the beginning, even more brilliant with light, 
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laden with hope and promise,now that we come 
upon it gradually, historically, in bewildering 
detail and suggestion, than when it first burst 
upon us held aloft in the Apostle’s hand, 
painted on his canvas. 

Now this is not merely the arbitrary plan I 
have adopted for these lectures. It can be 
very confidently urged that this is history; that 
this is precisely what happened, and the reason 
and manner of its happening. It is the his- 
tory of Christian faith. Jt 7s Christianity. I 
do not say that it is true. That is not at all 
my point at present. Even if Christianity 
were all an audacious lie, an utterly false and 
soul-destroying error, the historical description 
of it would be the same. There is singularly 
little difficulty in answering the question, ‘‘ What 
is Christianity?” if you put aside the question 
of its truth or falsehood; that is, if you mean by 
Christianity, not “‘what seems to me the proper 
thing” but “what did the founders of that 
particular historical religion teach and _ per- 
suade men to believe; what did they order 
and persuade men to adopt; what actual his- 
toric system of creed and cult resulted from 
the influence of Jesus Christ?” 
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Mark you, I speak of Founders and not of 
Founder. I think the singular in this connec- 
tion is historically, and also doctrinally, mis- 
leading as applied to Jesus Christ; that is, I 
think it misrepresents the facts of history, no 
less than it misstates and nullifies the central 
point of Christian faith, to say that Jesus 
Christ in His pre-crucifixion ministry founded 
Christianity. Historically, so far as we know, 
Jesus Christ did not found anything except the 
Apostolic college. That He did found with 
extraordinary care. He was so careful because 
He meant to put, and did actually put, every- 
thing into commission. That was His plan. 
At least there is no word or trace of any other. 
I know, of course, we speak, and rightly speak 
of the two Gospel sacraments as ordained by 
Jesus Christ. So they doubtless were, and 
other things as well. But these, with other 
things, were put wholly into the hands, and 
under the control, of the Apostles. And as a 
matter of fact, I think both these sacraments 
were prophetic and anticipatory; that is, they 
were meant to mark and characterize, not the 
religious life which grouped itself round His 
own nomadic, missionary ministry, but the 
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religious life of His disciples and their converts 
after He had withdrawn from sight. There 
was no such thing as Christian Baptism until 
Apostolic Baptism began. I believe also, even 
with the Institution of the Last Supper fully 
in my mind, that there was no Christian Eucha- 
rist till after Pentecost. As I understand the 
Christian faith, sacraments are the operation 
of the Holy Ghost and we have most sure 
warrant of Holy Scripture that on Maundy 
Thursday evening “the Holy Spirit was not 
yet because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
The Christian religion historically begins at 
Pentecost, by the gift of the Spirit sent down 
from Christ in Heaven; and the historical 
account of it, mark you, would be the same, 
whether there be any Holy Ghost or not. The 
Christian religion began when the Apostles and 
their appointed helpers and co-workers began 
to teach and preach Jesus Christ as they be- 
lieved in Him. It is the Apostolic faith in 
Christ, just as Christ Himself had planned, 
which constituted Christianity, and still con- 
stitutes it; just as it is the acceptance of that 
faith that constituted, and still constitutes, 
membership in the Christian body. The Apos- 
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tles, then, are the founders, in concrete history, 
of Christianity. To call Christ founder mis- 
represents facts. 

And it equally misrepresents the doctrine. 
For in Apostolic, that is, Christian, faith, 
Christ is the world’s redeemer. - In Him and 
through Him alone is forgiveness of sins actual 
and available. That may not be true, but if 
true, that is, if taken on its merits, Christ means, 
not a founder of a particular creed and cult in 
history, but God Himself engaged in recreating. 
Christ’s work, on this hypothesis, is utterly ex- 
clusive, because it is utterly inclusive. There 
is no God but one. That is monotheism. 
There is no other Name given among men 
wherein we must be saved save only Christ. 
That is equally monotheism — monotheism 
made terrifically logical and plain. Surely 
one cannot seriously think or speak of God 
Himself as founding a particular religion, that 
is one religion out of many. 

So we are following the actual course of 
Christian history, as well as the fixed propor- 
tion of Christian faith, in treating, first, the 
secret, and then, the vision, and then, the way 
of the Cross, as the Gospel narratives describe 
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it. And this Gospel way, as I have said, has 
brought us once more to the Cross itself, more 
evident, more obvious, more clearly in the 
centre of the canvas, more necessarily the 
central fact of the world’s history, than even 
S. Paul’s isolated teaching had suggested. 

It is the Cross that really makes the differ- 
ence. It is the Cross which is the crux.’ It 
is the Death of the Cross which quite literally 
creates what we call Christianity. All our 
thought and study, if it is to be really Chris- 
tian, and really occupied with Christian his- 
tory, that is, with the documents and sources, 
must converge upon the death of Christ as 
the spokes of a wheel converge upon the hub, 
which holds them all together: just as the whole 
experience of any Christian — of the wisest 
saint, no less than of the last converted sinner — 
comes through and in the broken Body and the 
shed Blood. The Cross illumines, warms, and 
vivifies the entire realm of Christendom just 
as the sun, once risen, lights, and heats, and 
quickens the whole earth. What we have to 
do to-day, therefore, is to realize how unques- 
tionably this is true, not in, and for, itself, but 

1 See P. T. Forsyth: The Cruciality of the Cross, London, 1909. 
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simply from the point of view of Christian 
faith, and how the truth of it lies on the very 
surface of the Gospel record. 

A very obvious way of treating the Four Gos- 
pels is to take them as containing a disconnected 
series of events which struck the notice, and 
held the memory, of those who witnessed them. 
For the most part, the Gospels are quite unsys- 
tematic, fragmentary, and even casual. They 
are not based on any clearly defined plan. 
They are content to give a few items out of 
very many. 

This is true of them in general, but on the 
other hand, every one of them is bent on being 
systematic and complete, and quite deliberate 
in one connection — that is, when dealing with 
the death. Any one can discover for himself 
the surprising fact that almost one-third of the 
bulk of each Gospel is given to the description 
of the passion and the death,— as, for instance, 
in S. Mark, nearly eight pages out of twenty- 
two. It would almost be true to describe these 
narratives as accounts of the death of Jesus of 
Nazareth, with some other things told inci- 
dentally. Clearly, then, the Death, among all 
the other items, is the chief event. 
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Or again, we can treat the Gospels as giving 
a sort of biography of a dear friend and revered 
master, portraying him as his best friends 
knew him, and in his most characteristic ac- 
tions, feelings, teachings, and beliefs, aiming to 
give one whole and trustworthy impression of 
him. Undoubtedly they do serve this pur- 
pose, and were meant to. And from this point 
of view it is no less clear that the death comes 
as the supreme climax of the whole biography. 
Everything else is subordinate to it. Each 
item has its importance .as related to the 
death, either preparing for it or reflecting 
it. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, these so-called 
“lives of Jesus” are really books about His 
death. ‘The clear impression which theyi leave 
is not that the life, having been lived, came to 
its end in death, as the sun sinks in the west 
after its shining day is over, but rather that 
Christ lived simply that He might die. The 
climax is the death. 

So it is quite clear, on mere external evidence, 
that the death was the controlling interest for 
those who wrote this record which we all, 
rather ambiguously, the record of the life of 
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Christ. It is worth while pausing on this fact, 
seen from this angle. It is very striking and 
surprising. 

It is surprising in view of the love and de- 
votion of their friendship, of the homage that 
they paid Him, of the wonder and joy of those 
daily walks and talks, of their habit of de- 
pendence on One so loving, so strong, so 
wise, so able to give them all they needed for 
their souls and bodies. If ever mortal men 
found a real hero on this earth, those men 
were the disciples. They, indeed, were hero- 
worshippers. 

Then think of the horrid shock and shame 
which overwhelmed them at the Cross. It was 
no splendid martyrdom for a great cause; no 
glorious conquest won at the cost of life; no 
epic to be sung and celebrated. No, the Cross 
was simply an utter overthrow, a speechless 
failure. It was all sordid, cruel, criminal, a 
gross injustice, an intolerable defeat of good 
by evil, of God by devils. He their hero, their 
chosen leader, He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. He was cast out with a curse upon 
Him. Think how loyalty would burn to right 
this wrong, to clear His memory, to save His 
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reputation, to prove that gross outrage had 
been done Him, to magnify the life so that the 
death might be forgotten, save in so far as the 
memory of it would put every one concerned 
in it to shame. But nothing of the kind seems 
to have occurred to the Evangelists. They lit- 
erally glory in the Cross as such. They are 
clear, with an absolute conviction, that the 
best and most wonderful thing He ever did was 
to die just as He did die, a felon’s death, be- 
tween two robbers. It was their hero’s great- 
est heroism, that He was executed as a common 
criminal. 

This supremacy of the Cross comes out even 
more clearly when we remember that the authors 
of the Gospels were men who believed that the 
Crucified had risen, and had come back to them, 
having triumphed over all His enemies. Think 
of all that meant. What a theme to write 
about! What a chance it gave them! You 
remember those words of the old psalmist, “He 
that dwelleth in Heaven shall laugh them to 
scorn. The Lord shall have them in deri- 
sion.” You remember the great triumph- 
song of Miriam at the Red Sea when the Lord 
had overthrown the Egyptians. We read it 
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ourselves on Easter. What a motive here for 
the writing of the Life of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
book of the triumph of Jesus over all His 
enemies,” they might have called it. And 
yet nothing was further from their minds. 
Even the resurrection is incidental to the 
death. 

Surely this is a most surprising fact. Here 
are these four lives of Christ. Each of them 
ends with an absolutely unheard of miracle, 
namely, the bodily resurrection of a loved 
Master, who had been put to death. Yet 
each one of them makes the rising incidental 
to the death. It is the death and not the 
resurrection that occupies the centre of the 
Apostolic canvas. Not even the empty tomb 
can take the place of the burdened, bloody 
Cross. Not the victor in his triumph, but the 
victim in his pitiable weakness, fixes and fills 
the eye. 

So the Gospel narrative, as we consider it, 
prepares us for, opens our eyes to understand, 
the Apostolic faith that lies behind, not S. Paul’s 
faith alone, but the faith of every Apostolic 
Christian. The heart of their whole experi- 
ence of discipleship and faith lies in the Cross. 
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It was the knowledge of the death of Christ 
and of its meaning, which had rushed in upon 
and overwhelmed them. It was that which 
made them for all time and for all men His 
ambassadors and witnesses. Let S. Peter speak 
for all. Even supposing his epistle were writ- 
ten by some one else, so much the better. It 
only puts another voice into the chorus. 
**Christ suffered for us; Christ Who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth; 
Who His own self bare our sins in His own Body 
on the tree, by Whose stripes ye were healed. 
Ye were going astray like sheep. Ye are now 
returned unto the Bishop and Shepherd of your 
souls.” 

That is the point. They had been just like 
sheep, and sheep that had been lost. Now 
they were returned, safe within the fold. They 
had been aliens and strangers from their Father, 
now they were back at home again. They had 
been enemies, slaves, broken, blind, naked, and 
wounded; now they were friends, children, 
healed, restored, renewed. Clearly here was a 
miracle, a direct act of God, suddenly inter- 
posed, graciously intervening, unheard of, un- 
imagined. Here was something done for them, 
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and done to them. Here was something which 
they had no more to do with than a baby has 
to do with being born, than a captive has to 
do with the striking off his chains. Here was 
God Himself doing His Godlike work. For re- 
creation belongs only to the Creator. Redemp- 
tion is possible only for him who is all-sovereign. 
And it all happened then and there, in those 
six hours, on that Friday, at that place which 
looked so much like a skull, just a little outside 
the city gate; in that one way, by mocking 
and by scourging, by nailing to the wood of 
hands and feet, by setting up of the Cross in 
its deep socket, by the spear-thrust in the side, 
by the flowing blood, by the closing eyes, by 
the strained breathing, by the choking thirst, 
by the fainting spirit, by the failing life, by the 
yielding up of the ghost. 


“The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many.” So He had said.- Now 
they began to understand, as they pieced it all 
together. Yes, it is just that, a ransom. He 
has paid our debt. He has borne our sins. 
He has made good our loss. A ransom, and 
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it is for many. Yes, for how many? For me, 
Peter; for my brother, Andrew; for James and 
John; for both the Marys; and for Joanna, 
Matthias, and Barnabas; for Cornelius and 
Dorcas; for all the little children, and all the 
strong young men, and all the weak, and poor 
and wretched. There is no limit. We must 
go and tell it to the world. For there never 
can be too many to be ransomed. There can 
be no limit to redemption if it has really hap- 
pened. The whole world can find its way to 
God because Christ died. There is the Apos- 
tolic faith. It was all summed up in the one 
word “reconciliation.”” The gulf was closed, the 
bondage ended, the fear forever fled. And the 
Cross, and the Cross alone, had done it. So 
the Apostolic Church crowned the Crucified as 
their redeeming Lord. 

But the supremacy of the Cross did not stop 
with the Apostles’ writing, or with the Apostles’ 
faith. It holds its sway through all the Chris- 
tian ages — over all the Christian Church. It 
meets us here, and now, on every hand. For 
what is the Christian Church but that close- 
knit body of believers which was the very crea- 
tion of the Cross? It was the Cross that gave 
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the Church its first being, and bound and held 
it close together; that shaped every ordinance 
which it adopted; that explains every habit and 
every method of its praise and its worship. 
Yes, and once more it has been the death 
of Christ and faith in His atonement, which has 
sustained and recreated the Church from age 
to age. The Church has passed through dark 
times of treachery and gross corruption. Often 
its light has seemed well-nigh quenched. Its 
witness has been faltering and its work neg- 
lected. But down deep in its heart has been 
a marvellous vitality, a supernatural power of 
revival. Just when men least expected it, just 
when they tell us with entire confidence that 
Christianity is an outworn superstition, be- 
longing to the childhood of the race, unfit and 
incompetent for this new age of light and free- 
dom, just at that moment faith — the same 
old faith — comes to its own again, laughs 
in the face of all the evil prophets, breaks out 
with its old triumphant power, shows its old 
capacity to inspire new martyrdoms and to make 
new saints. Just when men think the Church 
is doomed, it wins its greatest victories and re- 
creates whole continents. And all because the 
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Cross once more has asserted its supremacy. 
Men forget it and deny it, and then their life 
and spirits droop and pine and wither. Then 
men return to it once more and clasp it to their 
hearts and glory in it, and lo! all things once 
more become renewed and the kingdom of the 
Crucified proves itself resistless and impreg- 
nable. 

That, in one brief word, is the ene history 
of Christianity. It is the history of the Cross 
of Christ, and we find it just as true and strong 
among us now as it ever was; doing precisely 
the same work here in our streets, in our 
Churches, in our homes; purifying the im- 
pure, calming the passionate, strengthening the 
weak, supporting the suffering; turning trait- 
ors into Apostles, sinners into saints; doing 
the impossible; turning upside down all hu- 
man judgment; laughing at men’s wisdom; 
mocking at their surest conclusions; claiming 
for itself that which belongs to it, and it alone, 
namely, the indisputable mastery of human life 
and human destiny. 

So from the beginning the Christian Church 
has gone on its way and will go on while time 
shall last. The shout of a king is among us, 
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the song of the Lamb once slain. Through all 
the ages and through all the world it sounds 
forth to men and up to God. Christmas, 
Epiphany, the Lenten fast, the rising from the 
dead, the coming of the Holy Ghost, the mystery’ 
of the eternal Trinity, the communion of the 
Church, the gifts of the sacraments, the hope 
of life eternal,— Christians believe them all, 
and celebrate them all, simply because Christ 
died. 

Of course we have not finished yet. If we 
need the foreground of the Cross to reassure us 
and to certify redemption, much more must 
we have the background, the bright sky of 
Heaven, and the gleaming distance of eternal 
life. As S. Paul puts it, “if when we were 
sinners we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more being reconciled shall 
we be saved by His life,’’— His life, that is, 
which having passed through death fulfils re- 
demption in salvation. That is still ahead of 
us, both the victory which the Cross wins and 
the fellowship which it demands; that fellow- 
ship in cross-bearing which is the sole Chris- 
tian remedy for every social evil, the very 
charter of the Lord’s society. We have that 
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still before us, but before we cross the dividing 
line of resurrection, before we look behind and 
beyond the visible and historic Cross on Cal- 
vary, once more let us remind ourselves of the 
human side of Christian faith, of the responsi- 
bility resting upon men to read aright the mean- 
ing of Christ’s death. 

There are two sounding depths of human na- 
ture on which the Cross relies for credence,— 
the fact of sin, and the law of love. Let us end 
here and now by thinking briefly of each one. 

First — the fact of Sin. There is no possi- 
bility of contact without that. So much is 
quite clear. That was our point at starting. 
The Cross is only for sinners. It can be in- 
telligible for no one else. To all others it must 
ever be, as it has been from the beginning, 
either an open scandal or a foolish superstition. 
One would not take a 12-inch gun to shoot a 
sparrow. One would not think it reasonable. 
Far more is it incredible that the Son of God 
should have died upon the Cross for anything 
short of a deadly human need. Deny that sin 
is real, and what happened upon Calvary must 
become, as it has been lately called, “a mere 
incident which has been most unfortunately 
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magnified.”” That is quite true. There is no 
possible escape from it. No, to get into any 
touch with Christian faith at all, we must be 
sinners, or rather, we must know ourselves as 
sinners. We must know the pain of sin: the 
pain that comes from our deep desire for God 
and goodness, which is all we care for, and 
which is what we cannot have. We must know 
the guilé of sin: the guilt which means that it 
is we ourselves who have by our own act thrown 
away our very life. We must know the fear 
of sin: the fear which tells us our hopelessness 
and helplessness; the fear which reveals to us 
the “body of death,” as S. Paul calls it, which 
we have chosen. ‘That first then. The su- 
premacy of the Cross can reveal itself alone to 
sinners. 

And then there is the law of love. Not 
love as it is perfectly with God, but as it is 
with us, sinners though we are. It is from our 
experience of what love is, it is through the 
value that we set on it, and the way in which 
we live for it, that we find the royal pathway 
which of God’s mercy will lead us to the supreme 
faith that God Himself is love, and has shown 
Himself as love by dying for us, 
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We must be ready to let love measure us and 
judge us. We must believe that he is most 
truly man, and lives the truest life, who lives 
least for himself and most for others. 'We must 
be willing to recognize the law, even though we 
constantly deny it in our practice. We must 
have some witness in our hearts that real great- 
ness consists in humble service. We must be 
willing to be rated, both by God and our fellow- 
men, according to the measure of the love we 
show. 

And finally, we must recognize that the su- 
preme law of love is sacrifice, and that a man is 
rightly set on high above his fellows only as his 
sacrifice of life is most complete. Yes, and we 
must be willing to push this law through to its 
extremity; not only when a sinner gives up his 
life by some generous impulse to benefit a saint; 
not only when the weak sacrifices himself for 
the strong, the private soldier for his general, 
the pupil for his teacher, the pauper for the 
prince; but when the thing works just the 
other way. When the good lays down his life 
to save the bad, when the strong interposes 
to set free the weak, when a great scholar dies 
in a desperate attempt to rescue a wretched sot 
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from drowning, when a Father Damien catches 
leprosy on Molokai and dies, when a Bishop 
Hannington falls pierced and mangled by the 
spears of those poor savages he came to help, 
then and there we must recognize the blessed 
law at work. We must find in it the real glory 
of our manhood and our womanhood. If we 
do find it there, then we are ready to ascend. 
Then we are ready to believe that God Himself 
would be most Godlike, when He most clearly 
proves Himself to be utterly sacrificial in His 
love. You remember how Browning presses 
home this argument in his great poem “‘Saul.” 
Nowhere has it been put in a more compelling 
or inspired form. David, in the perfection of 
his love for Saul, in his conscious impotence to 
accomplish his desire even by the extremity of 
sacrifice, David is led on to foresee the necessity 
of the Divine humiliation and the Divine death 
on Calvary. 


“Behold, I could love if I durst! ... 
Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here, the 
parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator — the end, what Began? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt he alone shall not help, who yet alone can? 
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Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now, — and bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life, . . . 

I believe it! ’Tis Thou, God, that givest, ’t is I who 
receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. . . . 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou — so 
wilt thou! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown — 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with 
death! 

As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 


He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand 
the most weak. 

*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, that 
I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a Hand like this 
hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the 
Christ stand!” 


V 
THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS 


There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of death. 
For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh: that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 


Romans, viii, 1—4. 


OU know the story of how Constantine on 

the eve of the battle that was to make or 

mar his fortunes, saw in the night sky the Cross 

with the shining legend round it: “In this sign 

conquer,’’ and how, more in superstition than 

in faith, he fixed the Cross on the banners of 

his army and won the fight which placed him 
on the throne. 

“In this sign, conquer.”” Well, what seemed a 
vision from another world to the unconverted 
emperor, has been from the beginning the root 
experience of the whole Christian host in its 
struggle with sin, sorrow, suffering, and death. 
The Cross has triumphed for them. In that 
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sign they have conquered and are conquering. 
On their churches, on their altars, and on their 
graves it stands as the symbol of “the victory 
that overcometh the world.” The Cross is 
Christ’s insignia of royalty. ‘The Cross is the 
principle of Christian victory. 

Now this may be, and it assuredly is, a com- 
monplace of all truly Christian experience. But 
it is at first sight by no means easy to explain 
why it should be so. Glorying in the Cross is 
the natural occupation of the youngest Chris- 
tian disciple, as of the most matured Christian 
saint. Yet for all that it is a rather singular 
occupation, when one comes to think of it. It 
certainly needs to be accounted for. It will 
repay analysis.? 

1 Jt is to be noted how in all the N. T. writings, while there is 
the utmost freedom and positiveness in expressing the convictions 
and feelings of the writers, there is no trace of self-analysis or 
introspection. Even S. Paul, in those rare passages in which he 
speaks of his own personal experiences, has really nothing in 
common with the modern “religious psychologist.” §. Paul’s 
experience is the direct result or effect of his antecedent faith. 
He explains and expresses what he feels and believes in the terms 
of the faith he has adopted, but he never builds faith upon ex- 
perience. His acceptance of Christ, to take the crucial instance, 
was not brought about by many converging or cumulative bits of 


“experience,” but by a direct revelation on the part of Christ, 
which broke down all his defences and literally reversed all the 
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The point, of course, is that the Cross, for 
Christians, is not something that was conquered, 
but something that brings conquest. The vic- 
tory is not over it, but by it and because of it. 
It is not an obstacle that had, and has, to be 
surmounted. Rather it is the principle of 
power that makes every obstacle surmountable. 
‘The Cross means and is the release of energy — 
God’s energy in man. What does that mean? 
How is it true? Wherein consists, how is to be 
realized, the Cross’s victory? These questions 
face us at this point of our consideration as the 
next necessary links in our thought. 

Let us begin by drawing a distinction. Men 
honor Socrates for the calm, serene fortitude 
and faith with which he drank the poison. 
Even the deadly hemlock could not move him. 
But the followers of Socrates have never taken 
the cup of hemlock as the symbol of his great- 
ness or his influence. Out of the cup of poison 


processes of thought and conviction which had controlled him 
hitherto. It boots nothing to say that this so-called revelation 
may have been hallucination. Granted that the vision of Christ 
on the Damascus road was the product of “excited nerves,” 
mere “auto-suggestion,” that would mean only that S. Paul’s 
faith was wrong and based on a delusion. The fact would still 
remain that his whole religious experience rested on his assump- 
tion that Jesus had found him; not that he had found Jesus. 
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comes forth neither victory nor virtue. We do 
not speak of the victory of hemlock, when we 
mean Socrates. Again, Christian art has lov- 
ingly portrayed the Christian martyrs with the 
symbols of their martyrdom; with the instru- 
ments by which they met their death: S. 
Lawrence with his gridiron, S. Sebastian with 
his arrows, S. Agatha with her pincers. But 
here again the implements of death are not hon- 
ored for their own sake. They are the dark 
background against which shines out the light 
of conquering faith. They are the spoils of 
battle; things over which, and through which, 
the martyrs passed. The hate and cruelty of 
men became embodied in the rack and fire 
and sword. The martyrs never flinched, but 
gathering up in their arms all these dread 
tokens, swept on their way to be acclaimed 
in heaven, to be crowned because they had 
endured. 

But that is not all the Christian feeling 
towards the Cross of Christ. The Cross is not 
simply the occasion of Christ’s victory and 
theirs. Itis that, of course. But it is far more 
than that. It is the very source and means of 
victory. Conquest comes out from the Cross, 
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as life comes out from bread, or hope from bless- 
ing. That is the root paradox wrapped up in 
our faith. How can we explain it? 

First, see how the experience of it, the sense 
of it, came home to the first believers in it. 
That is always the best way to proceed. In- 
deed, it is the only way to deal with the inner 
side of life we call experience. Just because it 
is inside we must go inside to find it. We must 
seek out those who have it and get them to 
describe it. Then we have it before us to deal 
with it as best wemay. And the story is quite 
clear and simple. We can trace it step by step. 

First, there came its very opposite, not vic- 
tory, but the crushing sense of irretrievable de- 
feat. When that little inner group of men who 
later on were to preach the Cross as the power 
of God unto salvation first saw it and realized 
it, they shrank away in dread and fear and 
heart-broken despair. It was the end of their 
hopes. It crushed out their very life. “We 
hoped that it was He who should redeem 
Israel.”’ 

What an eager, breathless hope it was! 
Troubled sometimes, baffled by hard sayings, 
by untoward happenings, discouraged by oppo- 
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sition and misunderstanding, by rumblings of 
scorn and hatred, still they came back to it and 
clung to it. In His presence they were reas- 
sured and confident. The clouds would pass. 
He could not really fail. Even in Gethsemane, 
forlorn, tired, sleepy, despairing as they were, 
Peter spoke of fighting and suggested swords. 
It might still be possible to save the situation, 
to ward off the threatening disaster. 

But no. The hostile tide swelled steadily 
against Him. Caiaphas and Pilate, Herod and 
the priests, the Roman soldiers and the Jew- 
ish populace; all made common cause. Then 
came the Cross with its horrid reproach and 
cruel tragedy; tearing Him away from them 
and them from Him; leaving them despairing 
victims of their own ignorance, bruised and 
broken, mocked by all, speechless, impotent. 
“We trusted it was He who should redeem 
Israel.”” But now look upon Him, and upon us! 
That was their first idea about the Cross; the 
most grievous thing that ever shamed the earth; 
something which even Heaven could not brook, 
blotting it out in noonday darkness. It was 
the symbol of the shuddering defeat of what 
was best by what was worst. 
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Then came the change, the sudden, amazing, 
utter change; courage for cowardice, hope for 
fear, joy for sorrow, strength for weakness; 
courage which could face the flood of hate just 
as unflinchingly as He did; hope which could 
laugh at fear; joy which could sing in prison; 
strength that could win the world. You know 
the story, and you know the reason. It was 
the Resurrection. ‘“‘The Lord is risen, He is 
risen indeed.” Yes, that was it. First the 
rumor, then the blessed assurance, then the 
living faith, then the message for their preaching. 

Yes, but what about the Cross, about the 
death? Was that just cast aside and blotted 
out as a dark memory, as an evil dream? 
Surely that would have been natural enough. 
It can hardly be supposed that Mary and 
Martha, when they had Lazarus back again at 
home, treasured, in a glass case, perhaps, the 
grave clothes he had worn in those awful days 
of death; or that the widowed mother in her 
house at Nain, with her boy alive again, kept, 
somewhere in the house, as a memento, the bier 
which was to have borne him to his grave. Yet 
that is precisely what the Apostles did. And 
they tell us why, if we will only listen. But 
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that is just what so many modern scholars will 
not do. They will not listen. They will not 
let the Apostles tell their story. That is where 
all our confusion comes from. For instance, 
men seriously tell us, learned and sober-minded 
men, who apparently mean to say, and think 
they are saying, what is true; they tell us that 
the Apostles were expecting Jesus to return, 
that the wish was father to the thought, that 
they had such faith in Him that they were 
sure He was not really dead. They were so 
sure of it that they were waiting for some sign. 
They were excited, tense, expectant, on the 
verge of hallucination. And visions come to 
those who look for them. Auto-suggestion is a 
perfectly familiar thing. So the resurrection 
story began and grew, to the confounding of 
clear thought and reasonable faith. 

Now all this sounds interesting and even 
plausible. I suppose under some circumstances 
it might possibly have happened. At least 
things very like it have actually happened. 
There have been men, bad men I think in nearly 
every case, like Nero, for example, or Barba- 
rossa, whose deaths, when they occurred, have 
not been credited. Their living power was so 
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permeating and so paralyzing that men felt the 
pressure of it after it had gone, and saw ghosts 
of it at every corner. But fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, it is utterly untrue of the Apostles. 
It is precisely in their case what did not happen. 
And the proof of it is written on the surface of 
the story. For it was not the death that led 
them to the resurrection. It was just the op- 
posite. Jt was the resurrection that led them to 
the death. It was the risen Christ that showed 
the Cross to them in a perfectly new light, and 
with a perfectly new meaning. 

It is quite true that at first they were, as we 
say, taken off their feet, when Christ came back 
to them. The very incoherence of the resur- 
rection stories is proof of this. It was all too 
great, too strange, too new to be dealt with 
quietly and soberly. They could not remem- 
ber just the hours, or the places or the order 
of His visits.1 The details were swallowed up 


1 It seems an extraordinarily futile kind of criticism which 
argues that because the stories of our Lord’s appearances in the 
four Gospels are in their details difficult to reconcile, therefore 
they are untrustworthy and unhistorical. The argument would 
seem to run just the other way. The very “inconsistencies” 
are prima-facie evidence of truth. If a dear friend of mine 
whom I thought dead, came to visit me in flesh and blood, now 
and again, through a space of several weeks, I doubt whether 
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in the amazing fact that He was once more with 
them, and with them now for good and all. The 
last enemy had been destroyed. Death could 
not hold Him, nor part Him from them. That 
was the overwhelming thing. They had to get 
adjusted to it. 

But see how, just as soon as they do become 
adjusted to it, they turn back upon the past. 
This great shining light of joy and glory, open- 
ing heaven to them, fairly intoxicating them: 
they use it, not as a theme for ecstasies and 
rhapsodies, but as a guide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the past. Christ had risen. Yes, and 
that put a wholly new aspect upon things. 
They must go back and think things over. The 
treasure after all lay there behind them. They 
had missed it in the dark. This new light 
would show it to them. You remember what 
the risen Christ said to His two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus: “Oh, foolish men, and 


I could afterwards have told, unless I kept a very careful diary, 
the days and hours when he came, and the places where he met 
me, or who was with me, or what the weather was. I think I 
should have been entirely absorbed in the fact of my friend’s 
presence. So with the Apostles; unless we imagine them with 
note books in their hands, perhaps even with cameras adjusted, 
gathering materials for articles they meant to write. 
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slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken. Ought not the Christ to suffer 
these things and to enter into His glory?’ 
You remember those even greater words of His: 
“TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.” 

They were apt scholars now, though they had 
been so dull and dense before. Now they be- 
gan to understand. This lifting up: that was 
the point. That had happened on Calvary just 
the other day, in all that blackness and misery 
and fear. When that had happened, all had 
happened. What came after was simply lifting 
up the Cross still higher, making its meaning 
and its victory more evident: lifting it up high 
enough that it might transcend all space and 
time; that it might draw all men, yes, even 
men and women who should be born 2000 years 
after it all had happened. The Apostles pres-_ 
ently realize the tremendous import of it all. 
They begin to preach, and while they always 
begin their sermons with the news of the resur- 
rection, they always end with the promise of 
forgiveness. They always move, that is from 
Easter to Good Friday. The resurrection cer- 
tifies the Cross; that is why the resurrection 
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is so crucially important. It makes the virtue 
of the Cross accessible. It supplies the medium 
through which its victory can be applied by 
every one, to every sin. 

They not only preached, they built the 
Church. They organized a common life and 
common worship. They marked their life by 
sacred rites, in which, according to Christ’s 
word, He drew them closer to Him and to each 
other. And all their sacraments — Baptism no 
less than Eucharist,— say the same thing, point 
the same way. In Baptism is signified and 
realized forgiveness of sins. The death, that 
is, comes home! and does its work. And the 
Eucharist meant from the first, a feast upon 
the Body and the Blood, the showing of the 
death, the giving of the life for food. The 
Christian sacraments mean simply that the 
victory of Calvary has really reached to us; 
that our Risen Master is in the Baptismal 
Water and in the Eucharistic Bread and Wine, 
proving His victory upon the Cross, minister- 
ing the forgiveness of sins to penitents. 


1 Note in passing that in the Creed, forgiveness of sins is 
linked directly, not with the crucifixion, but with the operation 
of the Holy Ghost in Baptism, 
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So we can see quite easily and clearly how 
the first Christians came to realize the source 
of their new life and the centre of their uncon- 
querable hope. The light of Easter, as they 
turned it back upon Good Friday, showed them 
the passion as a royal progress and the Cruci- 
fixion as the enthronement of a King. Their 
Lord was reigning, and reigning from the tree. 

First, then, came the experience. Next came 
the exposition or description. First the fact, 
and then the doctrine.!' In every process of 
human knowledge the same thing happens; men 
first gather their facts or data. Then they 
analyze, arrange, combine them, and finally pass 
on to other people systematized results of their 
labor in books, and formule. So it was with 
the Apostles. This new experience, this fact 
of victory found in the Cross: it was real 
and thrilling. They would urge it on those 
ignorant, hungry, captive, masses of men and 


1 The best short definition of doctrine that I know is this: 
that it is experience or knowledge made easily and practically 
available for other people — something like a prescription which 
a doctor writes for the guidance of his patient. It is as ruinous 
and as absurd, to use another figure, to eliminate Christian doc- 
trine from Christian life as to exclude the knowledge of the 
exact sciences from the art of engineering. 
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women who as yet knew nothing of it. How 
was it tobedone? Well, it was done, by what 
we call theology; done most notably by those 
two great inspired theologians of the Apos- 
tolic band, S. Paul and S. John, whom God 
raised up for just this purpose, that they might 
make articulate and compelling what is in es- 
sence beyond man’s comprehension as it is be- | 
yond his power of initiation: what must be 
known to be believed. 

I have once more taken S. Paul as our in- 
terpreter. See how he accounts for this victory 
that lies inherent in the Cross. 

“There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus. For the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free 
from the law of sin and of death. For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending His own Son, in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and as an offering for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the ordi- 
nance of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit.” 

The key-word here is condemnation. The 
Cross 8. Paul says “condemns sin in the flesh.” 
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It is as if a prisoner were up for trial. ‘He has 
been captured at last in spite of all resistance, 
and brought to judgment. Up to this time he 
has been immune. The officers of the law have 
sought him out, found him, grappled with him; 
but to no purpose. He has always broken loose; 
always eluded punishment and gone on with 
his old evil practices. The law could not do 
it. It was too weak. Escape was always pos- 
sible. The law could never enforce itself.! 
But at last the offender has been fairly taken, 
caught red-handed, without plea, without ex- 
cuse. ‘The judge pronounces sentence and the 
old enemy of public peace and safety is finally 
condemned. That is the figure S. Paul uses. 
Sin in the flesh; that is sin in man as man, sin 
in all men, in human nature; sin has been 
taken prisoner. The old enemy who played 
such havoc and brought such tears and kept all 
men in bondage, and under fear of death; he 
has been caught. His power is broken. His 
day is over. He stands before his judge and 
1 The complete Mosaic code and the traditions of the Jewish 
fathers were in reality an extensive and highly organized police 
force, which in itself was an acknowledgment of lawlessness and de- 


feat; a confession of the inability of the Law to get itself observed 
and respected. There were, in fact, too many policemen. 
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is condemned. Sin is cast out and man is free 
and the Cross of Christ has done it. ‘What 
the Law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh and as an offering 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.”’ 

Suppose a great sculptor came to you, seek- 
ing a block of marble that he might make a 
statue and body forth his dream of pure beauty. 
Suppose all you had to give him was a piece of 
stone badly scarred and stained and seamed. 
Suppose he took it and went to work, finding 
no fault with what you gave him, ready and 
glad to put forth more energy and toil and skill 
just because the material seemed to be inade- 
quate; matching the poverty of your supply 
with the amazing potency of his own artistic 
genius. Suppose at the end the statue came 
forth from his hand perfect and complete. 

There you have an analogue of the way 
Christ on the Cross condemns sin in our flesh. 
He took this nature of ours, He took our flesh, 
and then He fared forth with it in His high 
adventure, namely, to make that flesh, that 
flesh none other, an adequate expression of God’s 
own perfect character. This very flesh of ours, 
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this common clay, that was all He had. Out 
of it and in it He was to bring forth perfection: 
a manhood at one with God. That was His 
work, and He did it. Not all at once, but grad- 
ually, bit by bit, stroke by stroke, He worked 
it out, He carved and chiselled, shaped and 
moulded, purged and purified. Point by point 
He drove out all alien matter. He fought off 
all temptations, all insidious suggestions. He 
refused all short cuts to the goal. Perhaps the 
mystery of the Transfiguration finds part of its 
true meaning here. As boy in home and work- 
shop; as young man among young men; as 
teacher, friend, helper; with no advantages, 
with no alliances, with no outside support; 
receiving nothing, giving everything; home- 
less, poor, lonely, scorned, mocked, rejected, 
He won His way. “A body hast Thou pre- 
pared me. Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 
That was His watchword, His rule of life. 
Nothing could move or daunt or block His 
purpose. Fiercer became the struggles of the 
old usurper as his standing ground grew smaller 
and more difficult. In the Garden of Geth- 
semane there was need even of bloody sweat 
that Christ might keep His grip firm upon His 
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captive. But He pressed on, winning more and 
more for God, driving sin back and back stead- 
ily, inflexibly. Then came the final test, the 
agonizing death. Could flesh and blood even 
there prevail? Yes, thanks be to God. No 
faltering, no failure, but the final touch which 
made it all quite perfect. He dies and as He 
dies, man in Him also died to sin. Sin in the 
flesh has been condemned. 

“He blotted out the bond that was against 
us. He hath taken it out of the way, nailing 
it to the Cross. He hath despoiled principali- 
ties and powers; He hath made a show of 
them openly, triumphing over them in it.” 
“What the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.”’ 

But that is not all. There is one more step 
and that the greatest. So far so good. The 
Cross has conquered sin in man and human 
nature. But only so far in the actual human 
nature Jesus wore. How about the rest of 
human nature? To cleanse one little section 
of a filthy garment makes the rest seem only 
more filthy; makes it more useless and more 
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hopeless than before. Where then is the con- 
nection? How shall the victory of Calvary be 
ours? Potentially it may be all there stored 
up and waiting, just as water in a mountain 
lake may have promise of cleansing and relief 
for a crowded thirsty city, but it is only a 
promise, not a fact, until the pipes are laid. 
How can the victory of Calvary become my 
victory? 

Simply by doing what the Apostles did, by 
adding Easter to Good Friday, by understand- 
ing in the light of the resurrection the real 
meaning of the Cross — its crowning victory. 
Let the Living Christ send forth His Living 
Spirit, the spirit of the Cross, the spirit of His 
victory, and this victory comes home to us.! 
That is precisely what would do it. That is 
precisely what has done it. 


1 It is a painful commentary on the shallowness of most mod- 
ern theological writing on the Atonement that so little is made 
of the operation of the Holy Ghost in the forgiveness of sins. 
S. A. McDowell, in his striking little book on Evolution and the 
Need of Atonement (Cambridge, 1912), comments on this fact, and 
notes R. C. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality (London, 
1901) as a notable exception. The value of this work of Dr. 
Moberly can hardly be overestimated. See especially Chapters 
VIII and IX for the vital connection of the Holy Spirit with the 
Cross, as the agent and minister of forgiveness and the forgiven 


life. 
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“There is therefore now no condemnation for 
them that are in Christ Jesus.”’ 5S. Paul speaks 
again, you see, of condemnation. ‘That is the 
law. Sin’s condemnation is final and forever. 
Wherever sin appears there is the Cross of Christ 
condemning it. If sin is in us, it is condemned. 
We are condemned because of it. But we need 
not be condemned. We can be “in Christ.” 
The virtue of His victorious humanity may be 
imparted and may be received. His spirit, the 
eternal spirit by which He offered Himself with- 
out spot to God, the spirit of holiness, by which 
He purged sin out of humanity, that spirit is 
not cabined or confined. It is poured forth on 
all flesh. True it was confined during those 
thirty years from Bethlehem to Calvary. In 
its fulness it was found in Him alone. Alone 
He trod His way. Alone He blazed the trail. 
Alone He made atonement. Alone He was 
made perfect. 

But having won His victory He reached His 
throne. ‘He ascended up on high, He led cap- 
tivity captive and gave gifts unto men.” His 
arms were laden with good things: above all 
with the gift of gifts, the gift which exhausts 
even the goodness of the Father, which in- 
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cludes the whole mystery of His redemption: 
the gift of the spirit of His holiness. So that 
we, because of Him, may be free from the law 
of sin and death; free to fulfil the blessed re- 
quirements of God’s own holiness; free to walk 
not after the flesh but after the spirit, the spirit 
of His Crucifixion which was His victory, and 
may be ours in Him. 

There is the revelation of the Cross. There 
is the meaning of its victory, Christ’s own vic- 
tory for us, and our victory in Him. That is 
what makes redemption real, forgiveness final, 
love triumphant. 

“Holy Jesu, grant us grace, 
In Thy sacrifice to place 


All our trust for life renewed, 
Pardoned sin and promised good.” 


VI 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE CROSS 


Howbeit what things were gain to me, these have I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and I count all things to be 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but refuse, that I may gain Christ, and be 
found in him, not having a righteousness of mine own, 
even that which is of the law but that which is through 
faith in Christ, the righteousness which rs of God by faith: 
that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed 
unto his death; uf by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead. Not that I have already 
attained, or am already made perfect: but I press on, uf 
so be that I may apprehend that for which also I was 
apprehended by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not 
myself yet to have apprehended: but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: 
and if in any thing ye are otherwise minded, even this shall 
God reveal unto you: only, whereunto we have already 
attained, by that same rule let us walk. 


Philippians, iii, 7-16. 
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HERE is a very wide-spread notion; you 
will find it in most weekly magazines, in 
many chairs of Comparative Religion, and in 
many popular pulpits: that all religions, or 
rather, all forms of religion, are good, and very 
probably all equally good. Good religion is 
taken to mean simply the religion which a man, 
any given man, believes in. Bad religion, if it 
exist at all, cannot be discovered, because 
no one hasit. If any one did have it, it would 
not be so bad after all. Each to his taste. 
That is the counsel of perfection in religion. 
The great thing is that each man should have a 
religion that suits him, and that no one should 
interfere with him or it. This is called religious 
liberty, and is supposed to be the noblest triumph 
of the world’s most progressive and enlight- 
ened age. 

Now the trouble with this idea is that, amid 
all the declaiming about religious liberty and 
progress, religion itself has disappeared. For 
no one who really cared about religion could 
possibly so think or speak of it. 

Men may care nothing about God, in which 
case they will either pity or patronize all those 
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who do. Or men may think of religion as a 
hopeless search, as an insoluble riddle. But no 
man who has ever had an experience of religion, 
an experience, I mean, which, however vague, 
none the less has opened Heaven if only for a 
moment, and let him see his treasure waiting 
for him there: no man who has ever “tasted 
that the Lord is gracious,” can possibly agree 
that all self-chosen paths lead equally to God. 
Just the reverse. He knows, probably only 
after bitter experience, which one way to look, 
which one way to go to work. He knows what 
the errors are to be avoided, what the obstacles 
are which he must overcome, if he would win 
the prize. He knows what these cheerful, shal- 
low, wordy, modern prophets do not know, 
namely, that between what is bad in religion 
and what is good, there is a gulf fixed as between 
light and darkness, heaven and hell. 

You would not go to a photographer for know]l- 
edge of the men and women whose photographs 
he takes. You would not go to carpenters and 
bricklayers to study architecture. Let us not 
go too trustfully to writers of books or articles 
about religion if we would learn of God. Usu- 
ally in this field, those who know least write 
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most; I suppose, because the secret of the Lord 
is among those who fear Him, and men do not 
usually talk very openly about a secret. Go 
rather to the saints, and study how they live. 

And going to them they will tell you a good 
deal about error in religion. They will prob- 
ably, all of them, tell you that the parent of 
all error in religion is the inveterate tendency 
which all human beings have, to make God in 
their own image, and to forget that they are 
made in His. 

This has been going on since the beginning. 
We find the poison working at the very springs, 
in the earliest records and expressions of man’s 
religious history. From the first, men have 
been tempted to treat God chiefly as a means 
to the fulfilment of their own will and wishes, 
as the acquiescent minister to human comfort.! 
Their thought and life remains self-centred, 
even when God is admitted to their counsels. 
He is called in merely as an ally, a support, a 
reinforcement. They are conscious of some 
lack of power, to meet crises, dangers, and emer- 


1 The immense success in these days of all forms of what may 
be called the “Religion of Comfort or Prosperity,” suggests, in 
dark moments, an immediate return to Paganism unless God 
has special mercy on us, 
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gencies. So they resort to supernatural agencies 
for relief and help. God will do for them what 
they cannot do for themselves, and what they 
much desire. 

. Now there is nothing radically wrong in this, 
as a trustful, childlike impulse. Indeed, all 
through religious experience one’s own personal 
welfare must be taken for granted, as guaran- 
teed. Else religion could not be sustained. 
God could not be loved. No one can possibly 
go on loving God unless he believes, not only 
that God loves him, but loves him for his good. 
There is nothing wrong then in trusting God 
to “‘grant us our hearts’ desire and to fulfil all 
our mind.” That is the very energy and motive 
of religion. But it becomes wrong, the root of 
all wrong, if men expect God to give them what 
they want simply because they want it. When 
men are conscious of an opposition between 
God’s will and their own will, and then delib- 
erately choose their own, not His, religion dies 
a strictly natural and necessary death. For 
faith itself is killed. Men are trusting in them- 
selves, and not in God. They are saying in 
their very prayers, “Father, our will, not 
Thine, be done.” That is fatally bad religion. 
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If we find it among the heathen, we call it 
“magic.” 

But this inveterate tendency did not die with 
Paganism. Indeed, it has grown into its worst 
and least defensible expression in Christianity, 
and among Christians. What the foolish hea- 
then used to do and still does with his vener- 
ated idols and his sacred stones, Christians can 
do with far more certainty of success. The 
heathen did not, and does not, know the rules 
of religion any more than the laws of electricity. 
We know them both, and can use both at will. 
Christ makes it clear that God is nearer to us 
and more concerned about us than we had im- 
agined. His almighty help and grace is liter- 
ally to be had for the asking. Here obviously 
is a strong temptation to a magical concep- 
tion of religion. And multitudes of Christians 
have yielded and are yielding to it. They 
slide into the thought that Christ has relieved 
them of a certain necessity for self-exertion. 
Because Christ has done so much for us, there 
is little left for us to do for Him or for our- 
selves. Because He has opened the way, He 
has made it very easy. Because He has broken 
the trail, we can follow with very little effort. 
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Because He has paid our debt, we have no need 
to be scrupulously careful about our own pay- 
ments in the future. Because He has been 
crucified, crucifixion is the very last thing we 
need expect. The obligation of God’s law is 
somehow relaxed, because Christ has so per- 
fectly obeyed it. The burden of sin having 
been removed means that we are not to take 
sin very seriously. Christ’s conflict in our be- 
half has not only overcome our enemy but 
really taken him out of our way, so that we 
need not be afraid of anything, not even of our- 
selves or of our sins. 

This point of view is, I imagine, never very far 
away from any of us. It can put on very many 
plausible forms. It can speak the language of 
deep piety. It lays great stress upon resigna- 
tion, passiveness, receptiveness. It points out 
how utterly free God’s grace is. It shrinks from 
the idea of merit on our part. It talks very 
glibly about atonement made for us, in our be- 
half, in our stead. It exclaims, with very laud- 
able conviction, against the unchristian notion 
that salvation is a work of our own, and not a 
free gift of God in Christ. It quotes scripture 
very freely. 
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And yet nothing is clearer in the Gospel story 
than that Christ means His own life on earth to 
be an example, without appeal, without reduc- 
tion, to all His followers. That is quite clear. 
But He means more than this. He claims for 
His example absolute validity and unimpeach- 
able authority. It is the eternal and irrevoc- 
able law. There is no other way of goodness, 
of truth, of righteousness, except His way. It 
is the normal way of life for all humanity. A 
man approaches manhood only as he conforms 
to the example of the Son of Man. He draws 
near to God only as he lives the life of Jesus 
Christ. Here is a very fruitful and a most im- 
pressive subject. It needs emphasis in these 
superficial days of ours, more, I think, than in 
any preceding period since Gospel times. But 
I cannot dwell on it. I would refer you simply 
to the Sermon on the Mount, and have you 
note the tremendous authority with which 
Christ speaks. Nothing is to be destroyed. 
All is to be fulfilled. And He is the Fulfiller. 
Those earlier precepts of morality, given in 
the law and by the prophets, were all good in 
their day and in their way. They were of God, 
who mercifully tempered His demands to the im- 
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maturity of men. But they will not answer 
now that He has come. For He has come to 
bring the bud to flower, to show the full pur- 
pose and the final goal of Godformen. Murder 
used to be regarded as a criminal act to be 
avoided on pain of death. That was quite 
right as far as it went. But now men must 
take notice that hating is as bad as killing. In- 
deed, “‘ he that hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
Adultery used to be defined as a concrete act 
of wickedness. Men and women had to be 
caught in the very act to be adulterers. But 
now men must remember that to look with lust- 
ful eyes is to commit adultery. For men of old 
time perjury meant simply breaking formal 
oaths. But now the least failure, the least 
faltering in perfect inward truthfulness to God, 
under whatsoever trial or temptation, brings 
with it the whole guilt of perjury. All these 
and more. ‘These are but instances of the re- 
lentless way in which Christ opens up and out 
the inflexible and holy will of God. 

But He does more than put it into words. 
He puts it into life, into His own life. He 
literally lives out the sermon which He preaches, 
lives it as man in our humanity, to prove His 
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case, to bring the law down from heaven and 
set it up for the first time on earth. And why? 
Simply to make men realize, not only what 
their high and holy Father wishes them to be, 
but what He now requires them to be, what He 
expects of the children of His love because the 
Son of His love has shown it to them, so that 
they are without excuse. The whole Gospel 
story falls to pieces, the figure of the Christ 
melts into thin air, unless we recognize that the 
controlling purpose of His mind and mission 
was that, just as He himself did the perfect 
will of God on earth, so you and I and all men 
might, because of Him, do it as well: that 
Christian righteousness and Christ’s salvation 
are synonymous. 

There is one side. Christ the law, the pat- 
tern, the eternal judge of men because the per- 
fect standard of humanity. That is one side. 
What about the other side? What about sin 
and forgiveness: death and redemption: the 
Cross and the new life? Why, simply this: that 
they are all means to the great end. They are 
not dispensations by which we can be let off; 
they are reinforcements by which we may ‘make 
good,’ or rather, by which God in Christ may 
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make us good. They are not certificates of 
spiritual disability which will let us into heaven 
without labor. They are just the opposite. 
They are medicines and tonics; expert, di- 
vine, availing treatment, by which the blind 
may see and the deaf hear, and the lame man 
leap as a hart, and publicans and harlots storm 
the very battlemenis of heaven. “The law was 
given that grace might be sought. Grace was 
given that the law might be fulfilled.” That 
is the way Augustine puts it, and it seems a 
very perfect summary. 

“Then Jesus said unto His disciples, If any 
man would come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his Cross and follow Me.” These 
searching words are the key-note of all He said 
and did. Here you have the principle in its 
full meaning, in its great necessity. Christ has 
gone before simply that we may follow after. 
Christ has done that we may do. Christ has 
done what we must do if we are ever to be His 
and God’s. Christ has come and done it simply 
to make it possible for us to go and do it too. 
The Cross is, first of all, the climax of His own 
personal and perfect obedience and _ holiness. 
The Cross is secondly the Divine sacrifice of 
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love which works the miracle of our redemp- 
tion and relief. The Cross, because it is these 
two, is something even greater still; it is the 
principle of Christian fellowship, the way in 
which man comes into, and lives in, union with 
his God. No one follows Christ the crucified, 
without a cross of his own upon his shoulder. 
No one can plead the merits of Christ’s sacrifice 
for his own sin, unless he, by Christ’s grace, is 
himself being sacrificed to sin. No one can 
live with Christ who died, unless first he has 
himself died with Christ to the old man and 
put on with Christ the new. “If any man 
would come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his Cross and follow Me.” So 
the Master lays down His principle. So He 
draws up the constitution of His new society 
and gives its charter to His Church. The 
company of His disciples means the companions 
of His Cross. 

Now listen to S. Paul, the leader of this Fel- 
lowship, who spread it through the world, yes, 
and who has sent it on tous. See how his whole 
soul and being thrills in response to the Master’s 
spoken word. No fellowship with Christ save 
for the Cross bearers. So Christ said it must 
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be. SoS. Paul proves it for himself and for all 
who should come after him. 

*‘Howbeit what things were gain to me, these 
have I counted loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and 
I count all things to be loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
Whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but refuse, that I may gain Christ, 
and be found in Him, not having a righteousness 
of mine own, even that which is of the law, but 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith: that I may 
know Him, and the power of His resurrection, 
and the fellowship of His sufferings, becoming 
conformed unto His death; if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead. Not 
that I have already attained, or am already 
made perfect: but I press on if so be that I 
may apprehend that for which also I was ap- 
prehended by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself yet to have apprehended: but one 
thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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The Fellowship of the Cross: that is S. Paul’s 
great theme. First, as a practical rule of per- 
sonal experience. The things that were gain, 
these he came to count as loss. At any rate he 
lost them, every one of them. His Jewish pride, 
his Greek self-confidence, his family position, 
his worldly prospects, hardest of all, his self- 
esteem. He had to be humbled in the dust, 
having no righteousness which he could call 
his own, finding nothing but sinfulness as the 
result of all his efforts. Quite literally every 
step in his own experience meant a fresh piece 
of crucifixion, something of himself denied, cast 
off, put to death. Not only so, but his new 
life, his following of Christ, kept him continu- 
ally on the Cross. You remember the moving 
and wonderful summary of his experience given 
in his letters to the Church at Corinth. Pressed 
on every side, perplexed, pursued, smitten down, 
bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus, 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake; stripes, 
imprisonments, watchings, fastings, cold, and 
nakedness: that was his practical experience. 
Following the Crucified did mean crucifixion. 

And it is his clear conviction that it must be 
so. It was no accident in his peculiar case. It 
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was the normal rule and law. It was the very 
thing that proved Christ to be King and Lord. 
There was no other way to test His power and 
love. It was all a wonderful new hope. It was 
all victory, but the root of victory and the con- 
firming of the hope came only by the way of 
Calvary. To know Christ and the power of His 
resurrection meant being conformed to His 
death first, and to have fellowship with Him 
in His sufferings. Only so could the Christian 
win to the resurrection of the dead. It was 
not that Christ brought suffering and cruci- 
fixion into men’s life. Men had done that al- 
ready for themselves. ‘The point is that Christ 
comes down among men in their weakness and 
their brokenness, to lead them up and out. 
That is what hurts. There is where the pain 
comes in. It hurts to climb a mountain over 
rough rocks and with no training. It hurts still 
more to arise from the impotence of sinfulness 
and, shaking off all fetters and struggling against ~ 
all handicaps, to fight on and up to the sum- 
mit of God’s glory. The point is, that Christ 
makes it possible and sees one through it to 
the end. Therefore it can only be in proportion 
as one goes through Crucifixion that one attains 
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the victory. It can only be as one keeps close 
hold of Christ all through the valley of humilia- 
tion and the valley of the shadow, that Christ 
will bring him up and out to light and life. 
That was S. Paul’s rule for every Christian. 

Finally, this fellowship in crucifixion is the 
principle of S. Paul’s tremendous optimism and 
unconquerable hopefulness. He always speaks 
of this personal crucifixion of the Christian as 
his complete assurance that God is on his side 
and that all things are working together for his 
good. It is just the sharp pricks and pains 
which come upon the companions of the Cross 
that mark their liberty from all oppression and 
their victory over all enemies. Each bit of 
self-denial means one more fetter broken off. 
Each sharp bitter conflict undergone means one 
enemy the less. It is a perfect cry, of perfect 
victory, that speaks in those great words of the 
Apostle, “‘ I have been crucified with Christ: and 
it is no longer I that live but Christ liveth in 
me.” It is a witness of profound untroubled 
_ peace which speaks in those other words of his no 
less familiar, ‘‘Henceforth let no man trouble 
me, for I bear branded on my body the marks 
of Jesus.”’ 
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So far the Apostle. Are we prepared to 
differ from him? Are things different now? If 
they are different, is it God’s will or our own 
cowardice? Is crucifixion really not our lot, 
or have we simply run away from it? One 
thing is clear, that the flesh is very weak. [If it 
meant Calvary for Christ, before He could 
bring His human flesh to its perfection, shall 
it mean less for us? Or rather shall it mean 
less for Him as He works out the same process 
once more in our case? That is the way to ask 
the question. What would it take to make of 
you or me another human Jesus? Brethren, 
that is not a sacrilegious question. It is simply 
the measure of our hope and our faith. It is 
just that which our crucified and living Lord is 
trying to do with every one of us. There is 
no doubt about it. That is the meaning of our 
faith. And is it not plain what it involves? 
Is it not plain that in His love He is urging us 
and drawing us along the very way by which 
He himself achieved His victory that He may 
win it once more in every one of us? Truly 
there can be no possible salvation for us; there 
can be no real appreciation of the love of God 
in Christ, until we in our turn have learnt 
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to say with the Apostle I have been crucified 
with Christ. The fellowship of the Cross must 
have its way with us in our struggle against our 
own inherent weakness if the redemption of the 
Cross is to be ours. 

Not only so, but in regard to the world in 
which we live. That, too, must be crucified. 
We must be crucified to it. It is quite idle to 
deny self unless we also deny those things which 
tempt and ensnare and distract these unruly 
wills and hearts of ours. There can be no 
question that the world, by which is simply 
meant human society organized and _ living 
apart from God, in any age and in all ages, 
most of all, I think, in our own age, is avowedly 
antagonistic to all that the Cross is, and all 
that it stands for. There is a perfectly sharp 
crisis and a perfectly clear line. Either we 
must sacrifice it to Christ or Christ to it. We 
cannot have them both. Sometimes the an- 
tagonism will come home to us in a purely 
personal way. Parents will keep a boy from 
entering the ministry or a girl from volunteer- 
ing as a nurse among the heathen. The Cross 
is always a divider. It is a two-edged sword. 
Sometime it will come in more subtle, but in no 
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less piercing ways. Different moral standards 
will mark a separation. Resolute abhorrence 
of impurity upon the stage, or in our cur- 
rent literature; strong intolerance of social 
wrongs; of the oppression of the down-trodden 
by the newly rich; of the horrid injustice of our 
industrial competition. Wherever the servant 
of the Cross tries to live with the Cross, then 
there is crucifixion. It is no arbitrary law. It 
is no temporary dislocation which we are grad- 
ually outgrowing, no remnants of the ape and 
tiger clinging tous. It will be the law as long 
as men are men. For Christ died upon the 
Cross, because nothing but the Cross can ever 
lift up any man to God. 

Then see the logical bearing of all this on 
the “‘social question,’ on the needs of human 
society in every age, and under every circum- 
stance. The Faith of the Cross works out into 
a clear and consistent social theory: indeed, it 
cannot be manifested or demonstrated save in 
society; that is, save in and by the Church. We 
speak of the Church as the Spirit-bearing Body 
of the.Lord. Now a “body” has two aspects. 
It is a home, or tenement, into which life enters 
and in which life dwells. It is also an agency 
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or instrument through which life acts and works. 
But it is the first before it is the second, and the 
primacy of life over its expression is not only 
chronological but also logical; not accidental 
but essential. Life precedes the signs of life 
not alone in point of time, but permanently 
and of necessity. The famous dictum “Cogito 
ergo sum” is a peculiarly flagrant case of ques- 
tion-begging. That I can think, no doubt is 
evidence that I am still alive. But thinking 
does not put life in me. It implies life already 
there. J am: therefore I think. That is the 
real point. Thought is a sign and not a cause. 
In the same way what our Lord means by His 
saying “ Ye shall know them by their fruits” is 
that life is manifested by the signs it gives; 
that fruits, as such, bear witness to the root 
that bears them; and that the root, or the life, 
which creates all fruitfulness, is the thing that 
counts; aS we are reminded every spring by 
patient nature. So the Church, or the Body, 
lives by the Spirit before it bears, or can bear, 
the fruits of the Spirit. On the other hand, the 
Spirit is always manifested by the identical 
fruits appearing in each case. Men “cannot 
gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles.”’ 
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In the same way one finds the fruits of sacrifice 
on, or in, every body into which the Holy Spirit 
enters and abides. If He is there, then there 
are signs of sacrifice, the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. If there are signs of sacrifice, then He 
is there producing them. And a life of sacrifice 
must be a common or a corporate life. One 
cannot live a life of love alone. God Himself 
cannot and does not. Our formulated doctrine 
of the Trinity is simply our poor stammering 
attempt to make it quite clear to people that 
God is really Love. On the same principle, 
Christ has to have a Body that His Love may 
really be on earth. ‘“‘No salvation outside the 
Church”? means simply that sacrifice is a cor- 
porate affair. Therefore the Church is nothing 
else, because there is nothing else for it to be, 
except the embodiment of the Crucifixion life. 
We make our Church buildings in the form of 
crosses because the Church itself is just a huge 
cross, set up and laid down on earth, and also 
lifted up to Paradise and Heaven. In the 
Prayer of Consecration in our Liturgy, the 
sacrifice which the Church offers is not com- 
pleted, any more than the grace given in the 
sacrament can be:fulfilled, until on and at the 
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altar the Church lays herself down, offers her- 
self up, body, soul, and spirit, as a reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice for the praise of the 
glory of the Cross. | 

Now see what this involves for what we call 
“social service.” Here, more than anywhere, I 
think, we need clear thinking and sure hold of 
principle. The will is very ready and the heart 
is deeply stirred, but I am afraid the mind is 
very weak. For the mission of the Church of 
Christ, and of His Cross, is not primarily to 
gwe, but just to grow. It gives that it may 
grow; not vice versa; it lays down life that it 
may find it. The Kingdom is like a mustard 
seed (a mustard seed, I take it, partly because 
mustard is pungent and exciting, like sacrifice). © 
Its life is to spread, its sap is to run through all 
the branches, into every twig and leaf. Once 
more the Kingdom is like leaven (again, I take 
it, because fermentation is a kind of boiling, 
bubbling energy, like sacrifice), which works 
from particle to particle till the whole heavy, 
insensate lump is leavened. The Church’s so- 
cial mission is just to grow, and not to give; 
to draw men in; not to throw things out. We 
talk about ‘‘Christianizing the Social Order.” 
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But the Faith of the Cross insists that there 
is no social order, only a desperate welter of 
atomic chaos, until the Cross creates it. There 
is only, and utterly, estrangement between men 
and God, and man and man. To Christianize 
means to create or recreate society, to establish 
social life; “‘to gather into one those who have 
been scattered, who had been, who are, not a 
people, but only so many persons.” And that 
is the sole prerogative of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

Do you see, then, what I mean by saying 
that the social mission of the Church is to 
grow, rather than to give? Let me illustrate 
it in a very concrete way. In my priestly min- 
istry among the poor, I was moved and im- 
pressed more I think than by any other thing, 
by the wonderful and beautiful life of sacrifice 
and brotherhood I found in them as I have 
found it nowhere else before or since. They 
had so pitifully little and yet they were so rich 
in love for one another. They somehow re- 
minded me of the Apostle as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things. Do not mis- 
take me. Their miseries were great. The 
injustice and cruelty of the whole evil system 
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which was grinding and oppressing them was 
as a piercing cry going up to Heaven. There 
has been, I think, no social maladjustment so 
criminally evil since Christ came as that which 
stains and mars these later days; no civiliza- 
tion so inhuman as that which today, and under 
these Western skies, “‘cuts off man from man, 
and class from class, till they can no longer 
know each other, or forgive or help.”’ We are 
all caught in the net. We are all responsible. 
I admit it all, just as I did then, as we tried to 
organize and direct movements and agencies 
for their relief. And yet all other thoughts and 
feelings were subdued by the pressure of a great 
fear and a great hope: fear lest the very help 
might hinder; lest the darkness of the worldly 
life might come as substitute for the healing 
shadow of the Cross; lest the ideal of human 
comfort might obscure and prevent the presence 
of the Holy Comforter; and hope, that we 
helpers might ourselves be helped; and that 
the mercy shown might come back upon our 
heads, not in human gratitude, but in new 
visions, purer standards, cleaner ideals, a fresher 
hold on the riches of the Cross of Christ. 
Truly we Christians stand condemned unless 
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we serve society. For that we were reborn and 
are beloved. The deepest truth of every mis- 
sionary motive is the presence of the Holy 
Ghost. Unless we go and give to save the 
heathen, we can by no possibility be saved 
ourselves. ‘“‘If any one have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.”” Inasmuch as we have 
done it not, Christ does not, and will not, know 
us. But the word of the Christian social servant 
to the unemployed, and the defective, and the 
underpaid and the myriad victims of our con- 
temporary lusts and cruelties, and to the hosts 
of the rebellious and the revolutionary, is not: 
“Here, take this relief, this help, this education, 
these new laws for social justice.’ It is not 
“here, take anything.” It is rather ‘Here, 
come, and we will help you to be cross bearers 
with us, and you shall help us to understand 
the Lord we have been crucifying all these 
years together.” 

One pewed and padlocked Church, I fancy, 
may be a greater obstacle in the way of so- 
ciety’s redemption than the worst sweat-shop 
in the world. For you may abolish sweat-shops 
without bringing the inmates any nearer to 
Christ or to the Cross. But by opening the 
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Churches you are at least opening the way. 
You are providing that the poor shall have the 
Gospel preached to them, and, as the Lord 
Himself told John the Baptist, that is the sure 
sign that He is come; that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. One worldly congregation 
with its expensive music, and its “expensive 
preaching” (as the Bishop of Vermont once 
called it), may discount the devotion of a dozen 
settlements. One (so-called) Christian home, 
where marriage is but licensed lust and chil- 
dren are a nuisance, and money valued chiefly 
for the stomach’s sake, or for praise of men and 
pride of life, may nullify the best child-labor 
law on any statute book. I think the most 
crushing judgment the Lamb of God ever pro- 
nounced on men and women is in the words: 
*“Woe unto you, scribes, pharisees, hypocrites; 
for ye shut up the kingdom of Heaven against 
men; for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in.” 
And the kingdom of Heaven is the kingdom of 
the Cross, and its subjects are all cross bearers. 

Now, at the end, look back a moment over 
the way that we have come. First, there was 
the mystery, the secret, the great looming ob- 
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ject upon Calvary. Christ crucified, placarded 
before our eyes. What did it mean? For Jews 
it meant a scandal; for Greeks, mere foolish- 
ness; but what for sinners? Ah! that was the 
point. Wesinners stood expectant. What was 
there for us? 

Then came the vision. This might be the 
remedy for sin. It looked like it: love, jus- 
tice, and forgivenness. But was it real? 

Well, the “vision” had solid substantial 
contact with the real life of men. There was 
the way on which the Redeemer’s feet had 
trod — the human way —straight up from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, so evidently walked 
in by One Who was bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. But as yet we saw nothing of 
redemption; only an instance, an illustration; 
no bursting of our bonds, no lifting up of our 
heads, no reprieve from our guilt. No, but 
that was not all the Revelation. The way 
ended in the death, and it is the death which 
has infinite and unmeasured power to release, 
restore, redeem. 

And out of the death of the Cross comes 
forth its victory. Sin is put to death. Man 
is alive eternally and deathlessly with God. 
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“Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,’ but 
He calls us to feed upon His sacrifice, to live 
ourselves by the life that has passed through 
death, to live by the body and the blood of the 
Lamb that has been slain and is alive again 
forevermore. And victory means fellowship. 
There is the crown and consummation. The 
Cross with its secret, and its vision, and its 
way, and its death and victory is here among 
us, even as the Crucified Himself lives in His 
Church. Here and now it is among us. We 
are in its fellowship. It is marked upon our 
foreheads in our Baptism. It is given into our 
hands to march with and to witness to, in Con- 
firmation when the Holy Spirit of the Cross is 
poured out upon us. It is laid afresh upon us 
at each Communion, not that it may weigh us 
down, but that it may bear us up and on, 
strong with its strength, pure with its purity, 
loving with its love, overcoming with its own 
omnipotence. And we are to fill up the meas- 
ure of Christ’s own sufferings; yes, somehow 
to have a share in His atonement, until the 
whole world comes to crown Him as we have 
already crowned Him, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords. 
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Worthy art Thou, O Lord, for Thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us by Thy Blood, out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation. 
Worthy art Thou to recewe the power and riches 
and wisdom and strength and honor and glory 
and blessing forever and ever. AMEN. 
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